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LETTER !• 

IntroduSiion* 

Crichoffy in Ifbiii Ruffia^ Jamuuy tjtft 

AMONG the various fpccics or 
modifications of liberty, of which 
on different occafions we have heard fo 
much in England, I do not recoiled 
ever feeing any thing yet offered in 
behalf of the liberty of making me^s 
own terms in money-bargains. From fo 
general and univerfal a negleA, it is an 
old notion of mine, as you well know, 
that this meek and unaffuming fpecies 
of liberty has been fuffering much in- 
juftice, 

B A fancy 



2 Lett. I. IntroduSiion. 

A fancy has taken me, juft now, to 
trouble you -with my rcafons : which, 
if you think them capable of anfwer- 
ing any good purpofe, you may for- 
ward to tte prefs: or in the other cafe, 
what will give you lefs trouble, to the 
fire. 

In a word, the propofition I have 
been accuftomed to lay down to myfelf 
/)n this fubjedt is the following one, 
viz. that no man of ripe years and of 
found mindy affing freely j and with his 
eyes open^ ought to be hindered^ with a 
view to bis advantage^ from making fuch 
bargain^ in the way of obtaining money ^ 
as he thinks fit : nor^ (what is a necef- 
fary confcquencc) anybody hindered from 
fupplying him^ upon any terms he thinks 
proper to accede to. 

This propofition, were it to be re- 
ceived, would level, you fee, at one 
ftroke, all the barriers which law, either 
4L flatute 
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ftatute or common, have in their unit- 
ed wlfdom fet up, either againft the 
crying fin of Ulury, or againft the 
hard-named and little-heard-of prafticc 
of Champerty; to which we muft alfo 
add a portion of the multifarious, and 
as little-heard-of offence, of Mainte*^ 
nance. 

On this occaGon, were it any indi- 
vidual antagonift I had to deal with, 
my part would be a fmooth and eafy 
one. ** You, who fetter contra&s j 
you, who lay rcftraints on the liber- 
ty of man, it is for you ** (I (hould 
fay) ^ to aflign a reafon for your do*' 
*' ing fo.** That contracts in general 
ought to be obferved, is a rule, the 
propriety of which, no man was ever 
yet found wrong-headed enough to 
deny : if this cafe is one of the excep- 
tions (for fomc doubtlefs there ^re) 
which the fafety and welfare of every 
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fociety require ihould be taken out 
of that general rule, in this caie, as in 
all thoie others^ it lies upon him^ who 
alledges the neceflity of the exception^ 
to produce a reafon for it. 

This, I fay, would be a fhort and 
very eafy method with an individual: 
but, as the world has no mouth of \x.% 
own to plead by, no certain attorney 
by which it can " come and defend 
**^ this force and injury," I muft even 
find arguments for it at a venture, and 
ranfack my own imagination for fuch 
phantoms as I can find to fight with. 

In favour of the rcftraints oppofcd 
to the fpecies of liberty I contend for, 
I can imagine but five arguments. 

I. Prevention of ufury* 

2» Prevention of prodigality.' 

.; 3* Protedtion of indigence againft 
extortion^ 

4. Re* 
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4. Reprcflion of the temerity of 
projeftors. 

5. Protedion of fimplicity againft 
impofitioa. 

Of all thcfe in their order. 
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LETTER IL 

Rcafons for Rejlraint. — Prevention of 

Vfury. 

T Will begin with the prevention of 
^ ufury : becaufc in the found of the 
word ufuty lies, I take it, the main 
ftrength of the argument : or, to fpeak 
flri(5tly9 of what is of more importance 
than all argument, of the hold which 
the opinion I am combating has ob- 
tained on the imaginations and pafTions 
of mankind. 

Ufury is a bad thing, and as fuch 
ought to be prevented : ufurcrs are a 
bad fort of men, a very bad fort of 
men, and as fuch ought to be punifh- 
ed and fuppreflcd. Thefe are among 

the 
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the ftring of propofitions which every 
man finds handed down to him from 
his progenitors : which mod men are 
difpofed to accede to without examina- 
tion,and indeed not unnaturally nor even 
unreafonably difpofed, for it is impof- 
fible the bulk of mankind fhould find 
leifure, had they jthe ability, to exa- 
mine into the grounds of an hundredth 
part of the rules and maxims, which 
they find themfelves obliged to aA up« 
on. Very good apology this for John 
Trot : but a little more inquifitivenela 
may be required of legiflators. 

You, my friend, by whom the true 
force of words is fo well underftood, 
have, I am fure, gone before me in 
perceiving, that to fay ufury is a thing 
to be prevented, is neither more or lefs 
than begging the matter in quedion. 
I know of but two definitions that 
can polTibly be given of ufury : one is, 

B 4 the 
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the taking of a grcacer intereft than the 
law allows of: this may be ftiled the 
polUical or legal definition. The other 
is the taking of a gpeater intereft than 
it }s ufual for men to give and take : 
this mayr be ftiled the moral ow : and 
this, where the law has not interfered, 
is plainly enough the only one. It is 
plain, that in order for ufury to be pro- 
hibited by law, t pofitive defcription 
muft have been found for it by law, 
fixing, or rather fuperfeding, the n>o- 
ral one. To fay then that ufury is a 
thing that ought to be prevented, is 
faying neither mQre nor lefs, than that 
the utmoft rats of intereft which ihall 
be taken ought to be fixed ; and that 
fixation enforced by penalties, or fuch 
other means, if any, as may anfwer the 
purpofe of preventing the breach of it. 
A law punifhing ufury fuppofes,^ there- 
fore, a law fixing the allowed legal 

rate 
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rate of intereft : and the propriety of 
the pcnat law muft depend upon the 
propriety of the flmply^prohibitive, 
or, if you pleafe, declaratory one. 

One thing then is plain •, that» ance« 
cedently to cuftom growing from con- 
vention, there cah be no fuch thing as 
ufury; for what rate of intercft is 
there that can naturally be more pro* 
per than another ? what natural fixed 
price can there be for the uiie of money 
more than for the uie of any other 
thing? Were it not then foncuftom^ 
ufuryt confidered in a moral view, 
would not then fo niuch as admit of a 
definition : fo far from having exiftence. 
It would not fo much as be conceiv-^ 
able : nor therefore could the law,, in 
the definition it took upon itfelf to 
give of fuch offence, have fo much as 
a guide to ftccr by. Cuftom there- 
fore is the fole bafis, which* either the 

moralifl: 
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moralin: in his rules and precepts, or 
the legiflacor in his injundlions, can 
have to build upon. But what bafis 
can be more weak or unwarrantable, 
as a ground for coercive meafures, 
than cuftom refulting from free 
choice ? My neighbours, being at li- 
berty, have happened to concur among 
themfelves in dealing at a certain rate 
of intereft. I, who have money to lend, 
and Titius, who wants to borrow it of 
me, would be glad, the one of us to 
accept, the other to give, an intercil 
ibmewhat higher than theirs : why is 
the liberty they exercife to be made a 
pretence for depriving me and Titius 
of ours ? 

. Nor has blind cuftom, thus made 
the fole and arbitrary guide, any thing 
of fteadinefs or uniformity in its deci« 
fions : it has varied, from age to age, 
in the fame country : it varies, from 

country 
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country to country, in the fame age: 
and the legal rate has varied along with 
it : and indeed, with regard to times 
paft, it is from the legal rate, more rea- 
dily than from any other fource, that 
we coiled the cuftomary. Among the 
Romans, till the time of Juftinian, we 
find it as high as 12 per cent. : in Eng- 
land, fo late as the time of Hen. VI II^ 
we find it at 10 per cent. : fucceeding 
(latutes reduced it to 8, then to 6, and 
laftly to 5, where it (lands at prcfcnt. 
Even at prefcnt in Ireland it is at 6 per 
cent.; and in the Weft Indies at 8 per 
cent.-, and in Hindoftan, where there is 
no rate limited by law, the lowed cuf^ 
tomary rate is 10 or 12. At Conftan- 
tinople, in certain cafes, as I have been 
well informed, thirty per cent, is a 
common rate. Now, of all thcfc widely 
different rates, what one is there, that 
is intrinfically more proper than ano« 

ther ? 
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thcr ? What is it that evidences this pro- 
priety in each inftance ? what but the 
mutual convenience of the parties, as 
manifefted by their confent? It is con- 
venicnce then that has produced what- 
ever there, has been of cuftom in the 
matter : What can there then be in cuf- 
tom, to make it a better guide than the 
convenience which gave it birth ? and 
what is there in convenience, that 
Ihould make it a worfe guide in one 
cafe than in another? It would be 
convenient to me to give 6 per cent, 
for money : I wifli to do fo. " No," 
(fays the law)**you (han*t.**-^Why fo ? 
** Becaufe it is not convenient to your 
*' neighbour to give above 5 for it.** 
Can any thing be more'abfurd than 
fuch a reafoq ? 

Much has not been done, I think, 
by legiflators as yet in the way of fix- 
ing the price of other commodities : 

and. 
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and, in what little has been done, the 
probity of the intention has^ I believe, 
in genera]^ been rather more unquef- 
tionable than the re&itude of the prin« 
ciple, or the felicity of the refult. Put- 
ting money out at intereft^ is exchang- 
ing prefent money for future : burwhy . 
a policy, which, as applied to ex* 
changes in general, would be generally 
deemed abfurd and mirchievous,(hould 
be deemed neceffary in the inftance of 
this particular kind of exchange, man- 
kind are as yet to learn. For him who 
takes as much as he can get for the 
ufe of any other fort of thing, an houfe 
for inftance, there is no particular ap- 
pellation, nor any mark of difrepute ; 
nobody is afhamed of doing fo, nor ia 
it ufual fo much as to profefs to do 
otherwifc. Why a man who takes as 
much as he can get, be it fix, or feven, 
w eight, or ten per cent, for the ufe 

of 
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of a fum of money (hould be called 
ufurer, (hould be loaded with an op- 
probrious name, any more than if he 
had bought a houfe with it, and made 
a proportionable profit by the houfe, 
is more than I can fee. 

Another thing I would alfo wilh to 
learn, is, why the legiflator (hould be 
more anxious to limit the rate of in- 
tereft one way, than the other ? why 
he (hould fet his face againfl: the own- 
crs of that fpecies of property more 
than of any other? why he fhould 
make it his buGnefs to prevent their 
getting more than a certain price for 
the ufe of it, rather than to prevent 
their getting lefs ? why, in (hort, he 
fhould not take means for making it 
penal to offer lefs, for example, than 
5 per cent, as well as to accept more ? 
Let any one that can, find an anfwer to 
thefe quedions ; it is more than I can 
8 do: 
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do : I except always the diftant and 
imperceptible advantage, of finking 
the price of goods of all kinds ; and, 
in that remote way, multiplying the 
future enjoyments of individuals. But 
this was a confideration by far too dif- 
tant and refined, to have been the 
original ground for confining the limi- 
tation to this fide. 
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LETTER in. 

Reafons for Rejlraint. — Prevention of 

Prodigality. 

HAVING done with founds, I 
come gladly to propofitions -, 
which, as far as they are true in point 
of fadt, may dcferve the name of rea- 
fons. And firft, as to the efficacy of 
fuch reftridive laws with regard to the 
prevention of prodigality. 

That prodigality is a bad thing, 
and that the prevention of it is a pro- 
per objeft for the legiflator to propofe 
to himfelf, fo long as he confines hin> 
felf to, what I look upon as, proper 
mcafures, I have no objedion to allow^ 
at leaft for the purpofe of the argu- 
5 mcnt ^ 
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ment ; though, were this the principal 
Guellion, I (hould look upon it as in- 
cumbent on me to place in a fair light 
the reafons thcr? may be for doubting,, 
how far, with regard to a pcrfon arriv- 
ed at the age of difcretion, third per. 
fons may be competent judges, which 
of two pains may be of greater force 
and value to him, the prcfent pain of 
reftraining his prefent defires, or the 
future contingent pain he may be cx- 
pofed to fufFer from the want to which 
the expence of gratifying thefc defires 
may hereafter have reduced him. To 
prevent our doing mifchief to one ano- 
ther, it is. but too neceflary to put 
bridles into all our mouths : it is ne- 
ceffary to the tranquillity and very be- 
ing of fociety : but that the tacking 
of leading-firings upon the backs of 
grown pcrfons, in order to prevent 

C their 






i8 LEtT. HI. Reafoni for Reftraint. 
their doing thcmfelvcs a mifchicf, is 
not ncceflary either to the being or 
tranquillity of fociety, however condu- 
cive to its well-being, I think cannot 
bcdifputed. Such paternal, or, if you 
pleafe, maternal, care, may be a good 
work, but it certainly is but a work of 
fupererogation. 

For rtiy own part, I muft confefs, 
that To long as fuch methods only are 
employed, as to me appear proper 
ones, and fuch there are, I fhould not 
feel myfclf difinclined to fee fome 
meafures taken for the retraining of 
prodigality : but this I can not look 
upon as being of the number. My 
reafons I will now endeavour to lay be- 
fore you 

In the Brft place, I take it, that it is 
neither natural nor ufual for prodigals, 
as fuch, to betake themfelves to this 

method. 
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method, I mean, that of giving a rate 
of intcreft above the ordinary one, to 
fupply their wants. 

In the firft place, no man, I hope 
you will allow, prodigal or not prodi- 
gal, ever thinks of borrowing money to 
fpend, fo long as he has ready money 
of his own, or effefts which he can 
turn into ready money without lofs. 
And this deduftion ftrikes off whar, 
I fuppofe, you will look upon as the 
greateft proportion of the perfons fub- 
jedt, at any given time, to the imputa- 
tion of prodigality. ^ 

In the next place, no man, in fuch a 
<:ountry as Great Britain at Icaft, has 
occafion, nor is at all likely, to take 
up money at an extraordinary rate of 
intcreft, who has fecurity to give, equal 
to that upon which money is common- 
ly to be had at the higheft ordinary 
rate. While fo many advcrtife, as arc 

C 2 to 
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to be fcen every day advcrtifing, money 
to be lent at five per cent, what fhould 
poflcfs a man, who has any thing to of- 
fer that can be called a fecurity, to give, 
for example, fix per cent, is more than 
I can conceive. 

You may fay, perhaps, that a man 
who wilhcs to lend his money out up- 
on fecurity, wifhes to have his intereft 
punftually, and that without the ex- 
peoce, and hazard, and trouble, and 
odium of going to law \ and that, on 
this account, it is better to have a fo- 
ber man to deal with than a prodigal. 
So far I allow you •, but were you to 
*add, that en this account it would be 
neccflfary for a prodigal to offer more 
than another man, there I fiiould difa- 
gree with you. In the firft place, it 
is not fo eafy a thing, nor, I take it, a 
common thing, for the lender upon 
fecurity to be able to judge, or even 

to 
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to form any attempt to judge, whether 
the conduct of one who offers to bor- 
row his nnoney is or is not of fuch a 
caft, as to bring him under this de- 
fcription; The queftion, prodigal or 
not prodigal, depends upon two pieces 
of information •, neither of which, in 
genera), is very eafy to come at : on 
the one hand, the amount of his 
means and reafonableexpedtations •, on 
the other hand, the amount of his ex- 
penditure. The goodnefs or badnefs 
of the fecurity is a queftion of a very 
different nature : upon this head, every 
man has a known and ready means oF 
obtaining that fort of information, 
which is the mod fatisfatflory the na- 
ture of things affords, by going to his 
lawyer. It is accordingly, I take it, 
on their lawyers opinion, that lenders 
in general found their determination 
in thefc cafes, and not upon any calcu- 

C 3 lations 
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lations they may have formed, con- 
cerning the receipt and expenditure of 
the borrower. But even fuppoCng ft 
man's difpofition to prodigality to be 
ever fo well known, I take it there arc 
always enough to be found, to whom 
fuch a difpofition would be rather an 
inducement than an objeftion, fo long 
as they were fatisfied with the fccurity* 
Ev^ry body knows the advantage to 
be made in cafe of mortgage, by fore- 
cloHng or forcing a fale : and that this 
advantage is not uncommonly looked 
out for, will, I believe, hardly be 
doubted by any one, who has had any 
occafion to obferve the courfe of bufi- 
ncfs in the court of Chancery. 
• In Ihort, fo long as a prodigal has any 
thing to pledge, or todifpofeof, whe- 
ther in pofleflion, or even in reverfion, 
whether of a certain or even of a con- 
tingcnt nature, I fee not, how he can 

receive 
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receive the fmalleft benefit, from any 
laws chat are, or can be made to fix the 
rate of intercft. For, fuppofe the law 
to be efficacious as far as it goes, and 
that the prodigal can find none of thofe 
monfters called ufurers to deal with 
him, does he lie quiet ? No fuch thing : 
he goes on and gets the money he 
wants, by felling his intereft inftcad of 
borrowing. He goes on, I fay : for if 
he has prudence enough to ftop him 
any where, he is not that fort of man, 
whom it can be worth while for the law 
to attempt flopping by fuch means. 
It is plain enough then, I take it, that 
to a prodigal thus circumftanced, the 
law cannot be of any fervicci on the 
contrary, it may, and in many cafes 
mull, beof differvicc to him, by deny- 
ing him the option of a rcfource, 
which, how difadvanrageous foever, 
could not well have proved more fo, 

C 4 but 
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but would naturally have proved lefs 
fo, than thofc which it leaves ftillopen 
to him. But of this hereafter. 

I now come to the only remaining 
clafs of prodigals, viz. thofe who have 
nothing that can be called a fecurity to 
offer. Thefe, I take it, arc not more 
likely to get money upon an extraor- 
dinary rate of interefl, than an ordina« 
ry one. Perfon« who either feel, or 
find rcafons for pretending to feel, a 
friendfliip for the borrower, can not 
take of hfm more than the ordinary 
rate of intereft : perfons, who have no 
fuch motive for Jending him, will not 
lend him at all. If they know him 
for what he is, that will prevent them 
of courfe : and even though they 
ihould know nothing of him by any 
other circumftance, the very circum- 
fiance of his not being able to find -a 
i'riend to truft him at thc.higheft ordi- 

n a ry 
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nary rate, will be fufficient reafon to a 
ftranger for looking upon him as a 
man, who, in the judgment of his 
iricnds, is not likely to pay. 

The way that prodigals run into 
debt, after they have fpent their fub- 
ftancc, is, I take it, by borrowing of 
their friends and acquaintance, at ordi- 
nary intereft, or more commonly at no 
intereft, fmall fums, fuch as each man 
may be content to lofe, or be afliamed 
to afk real fecurity for*, and as pro- 
digals have generally an extenfive ac- 
quaintance (cxtepfive acquaintance be- 
ing at once the caufe and effeft of 
prodigality)) the fum total of the mo- 
ney a man may thus find means to 
fquandcr,.may be confidcrable, though 
each fum borrowed may, relatively to 
the circumftances of the lender, have 
'been inconfiderable. This I take to 
d>e.the race which. prodigals, who have 

fpcns 
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fpenc their all, run at prefent, under 
the prefent fyftem of reftraining laws : 
and this, and no other, I take ifj 
would be the race they would run, 
were thofe laws out of the way. 

Another confideration there is, I 
think, which will compleat your con- 
vidtion, if ic was not compleat before, 
of the inefficacy of thefelaws, as to the 
putting any fort of rcftraint upon pro- 
digality. This is, that there is ano- 
ther fct of people from whom prodi- 
gals get what they want, and always 
will get it, fo long as credit lafts, in 
fpite of all laws againd high intereft; 
and, fiiould they find it neceiTary, at 
an expence more than equal to any ex- 
cefs of intcreft they might otherwife 
have to give. I mean the tradcfmcn 
who deal in the goods they want. 
Every body knows it is much caficr to 
get goods than money. People truft 

goods 
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goods upon much flendcrer fecurityr 
than they do money : it is very natural 
they ihould do fo : ordinary profit of 
trade upon the whole capital employed 
in a man*s trade, even after the ex- 
pence of warchoufe-rent, journeymen's 
wages, and other fucb general charges, 
are taken into the account, and fee 
againft it, is at leaft equal to double 
intcreft ; fay 10 per cent. Ordinary pro- 
fit upon any particular parcel of goods 
muft therefore be a great deal more, 
fay at lead triple intereft, 15 per 
cent. : m the way of trading, then, a 
man can afford to be at lead three 
times as adventurous, as he can in the 
way of landing, and with equal pru- 
dence. So long, then, as a man is 
looked upon as one who will pay, be 
can much eafterget thegoods he wants, 
than he could the money to buy them 
with) though he were content to give 

for 
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for it twice, or even thrice the ordinary 
rate of intcreft. 

Suppofing any body, for the fake of 
extraordinary gain, to be willing to run 
the rifle of fupplying him, although 
they did not look upon his perfonal 
fecurity to be^qual to that of another 
man, and for the fake of the extraor- 
dinary profit to run the extraordinary 
rifle •, in the trader, in fliorc in every 
fort of trader whom he was accuftom- 
ed to deal with in his folvent days, he 
fees a perfon who may accept of any 
rate of profit, without the fmallcft dan- 
ger from any laws that are, or can be 
made againft ufury. How idle, then, 
to think of Hopping a man from mak* 
ing fix, or feven, or eight per cent, in- 
tereft, when, if he chufes to run a rifle 
proportionable, he may in this way 
make thirty or forty per cent, or any 
Tate you pleafe. And as to the prodi* 

gal. 
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gal, if he cannot get what he wants 
upon thcfc terms, what chance is there 
of his getting it upon any terms, fup- 
poling the laws againfl: ufury to be 
away ? This then is another way, in 
which, inftead of ferving, it injures 
him, by narrowing his option, and 
driving him from a market which 
might have proved lefs difadvantage- 
ous, to a more difadvantageous one. 

As far as prodigality, then, is con- 
cerned, I mufl: confefs, I cannot fee the 
ufe of (lopping the current of expen- 
diture in this way at the foflet, when, 
there are fo many unpreventable ways, 
of letting it run out at the bung-hole. 

Whether any harm is done to fociety, 
upon the whole, by letting fo much 
money drop at once out of the pockets, 
of the prodigal, who would have gone: 
on wafting it, into the till of the frugal 
tradefman, who will lay it up, is not 

worth 
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worth the enquiry for the prefentpur- 
. pofe: what is plain is, that, To far as 
the faving the prodigal from paying at 
an extraordinary rate for what he gets 
to fpend, is the objeft of the law, that 
objedl: is not at all promoted, by fixing 
, the rate of intcrcft upon money bor- 
I rowed. On the contrary, if the law 
/ has any effedt, it runs counter to that 
! objeft : fince, were he to borrow, it 
would only be, in as far as he could 
borrow at a rate inferior to that at 
which otherwife he would be obliged 
to buy. Preventing his borrowing at 
an extra rate, may have the efirft of 
increafing his diftrefs, but cannot have 
the cfFcdk of Icflcningit: allowing his 
borrowing at fuch a rate, might have 
the efFeA of leflTening his diftrefs, buC 
could not have the eQe£): of increaf- 
ing it. 

To put a ftop to prodigality, if ifi- 
4 dficd 
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deed it be worth while, I know but of 
oneefFeftual courfe that can be taken, 
in addition to the incompleat and in- 
fufficicntcourfes atprefcnt prafticable, 
and that is, to put the convidlcd prodi- 
gal under an interdiSly as was praflifed 
formerly among the Romans, and is 
ftill praAifed among the French, and 
other nations who have taken the Ro- 
man law for the ground-work of their 
own. But to difcufs the expediency. 
Of (ketch out the details of fuch an in- 
ftitutioo, belongs not to the prefenc 
purpofe. 



LET. 
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ESIDES prodigals, there arc three 

other claflfes of perfons, and but 

three, for whofc fccurity I can conceive 

thefe reftriftive laws to have been de- 

figned. I mean the indigent, the rafh-^ 

ly enterprizing, and the fimple : thofe. 

whofc pecuniary neceflities may dif- 

pofe them to give an intereft above the 

ordinary rate, rather than not have it, 

and thofe who,, from rafl^nefs, may be 

difpofed to venture upon giving fuch. 

a rate, or from careleffnefs combined 

with ignorance, may be difpofed to 

acquiefce in it. 

« In 
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In fpcaking of thefe three difFerent 
claflfes of perfons, I mud beg leave to 
confider one of them at a time : and 
accordingly, in fpeaking of the indi- 
gent, I muft confider indigence in the 
firfl: place as untindured with fimpli- 
city. On this occafion, I may fuppofe, 
and ought to fuppofe, no particular 
defedt in a man's judgment, or his 
temper, that fhould miflead bim, more 
thafi the ordinary run of men. He 
knows what is his intereil as well as 
they do, and is as well difpofed atfd 
able to purfue it as they are. 

I have already intimated, what I 
think is undeniable, that there are no one 
or two or other limited number of rates 
of intereft, that can be equally fuiced 
to the unlimited number of fituations, . 
in refpeft of the degree of exigency y in 
which a man is liable to find himfelf : 
infomuch that to the ficuacion of a man, 

D who 
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who by che ufe of money can make for 
exM^plc 1 1 per cent, fix per cent, is 
M well adapted, as 5 per cetic. 11 to tbc 
ficuaiion of l>im who can make but 
lO ', to- that of him who can make iz 
per cent^ fevexiy and fo on. So, in the 
cafe of his wanting it to favehimicU 
from a. lofs, (which is that which is 
moft likely to be in view* under the 
naiM of trngmy-) if that lofs would 
amount to 11 per cent* 6 per cenc. is 
as wcU adapted to his £ituation^ as 5 
per cent, would ha to the fuaatiaii of 
him, who had but a^ W» acnounccng to 
fen per cent, tiyhw^ himfclf from: by 
the like mean»* And in any cade, 
(hough, in proportion to the amount 
of tixe I0&, the race of intereft wera • 
even io great, as that the clear faving 
fiiould not amount to more thaif one 
per cent, or any irafUon per cenc yec 
folong as it amounted to any thing, he 

ivould 
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would be juft fo much the better for 
borrowings even on fuch comparative* 
ly dtfadvantageous terms. If, inftead 
of gain, we put any other kind of be- 
nefit or advantage— if, inftead of lofs^ 
we put any other kind of mifchief ^r 
inconvenience, of equal value, the 
Tefult will be the fame. 

A man is in one of thefe fituations^ 
fuppofe, in which ic would be for bis 
advantage to borrow. But his circum- 
ftances are fuch, that it would not be 
worth any body's while to lend him^ at 
^hc highcft rate which it is propofed 
the law (hould allow ; in Ihort, he can* 
not get it at that rate. If he thought 
he could gtl it at that rate, moft furely 
he would not give a higher : he may be 
tru (led for that : for by the fuppofition 
he has nothing defe£tt>ve in his under* 
ftanding* But the fsid is, he cannot 
get it at that lower rate. At a higher 

D a rate. 
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rate, however, he could get it : and as 
that rate, though higher, it would be 
worth his while to get it : fo he judges, 
who has nothing to hinder him from 
judging right ; who has every motive 
and every means for forming a fight 
judgment*, who has every motive and 
every means for informing himfelf of 
the circumdances, upon which recti- 
tude of judgment, in the cafe in quef- 
tion, depends. The legiflator, who 
knows nothing, nor can know any 
thing, of any one of all thefe circum- 
llances, who knows nothing at all 
about the matter, comes and fays to 
him — " It fignifies nothing; you Ihall 
** not have the money : for it would be 
•* a mifchief to you to borrow it upon 
" fuch terms."— And this out of pru- 
dence and loving-kindnefs ! — There 
may be worfe cruelty : but can there 
be greater folly ? 

The 
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The folly of thofe who perfift, as 
IS fuppofed, without rcafon, in not 
taking advice, has been much expati- 
ated upon. But the folly of thofe who 
perfift, without rcafon, in forcing their 
advice upon others, has been but little 
dwelt -upon, though it is, perhaps, the 
more frequent, and the more flagrant of 
the two. It is not often that one man 
is a better judge for another, than that 
other is for himfclf, even in cafes where 
the advifcr will take the trouble to 
-make himfelf mafter of as many of the 
materials forjudging, as are within the 
reach of the perfon to be advifcd. But 
the legiflator is not, can not be, in the 
pofleflion of any one of thefe materials. 
—What private, can be equal to fuch 
public folly ? 

I fhould now fpeak of the enterpriz- 
iBg clafs of borrowers : thofe, who, 
when charafterized by a fmgle term, 

J5 3 arc 
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are diftinguifhed by the unfavourable 
appellation oi projeElars: but in what I 
ihall have to fay of them. Dr. Smith, 
I begin toforefee^ will bear io niaterial 
a part, that when I come to enter upon 
that fubjefb, I think to take my leave 
of you, and addrefs myfelf to him» 
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LETTER V. 

Reafons for Refiraint. — Proteltion of 

SimpUcity. 

T Come, laftly, to the cafe of the fim- 
"*• pie. Here, in the fir ft place, I think 
I ani by this time entitled to obferve, 
that no iimplicity, fhort of abfolute 
idiotiirn,, can caufe the individual to 
xnake a more ground lefs judgment, 
than the legifiator, who, in the cir« 
cuniftances above dated, fhould pre- 
tend to confine him to any given rate 
of intereft, would have made for him. 
Another confideration, equally con- 
clusive, is, that were the legiflator*s 
judgment ever fo much fuperior to the 
individuarS) how weak foever that 

D 4 may 
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may be, the exertion of it on this occa- 
fion can never be any otherwife thaa 

ufelefs, fo long as there are fo many fi- 
milar occafions, as there ever muft be, 
where the fimplicity of the individual 
is equally likely to make him a fufFerer, 
and on which the legidator cannot in* 
terpofe with efFed, nor has ever fo 
much as thought of interpoGng. 

Buying goods with money, or upon 
credit, is the bufinefs of every day : 
borrowing money is the bufinefs, on- 
ly, of fome particular exigency, which, 
in comparifon, can occur but feldom. 
Regulating the prices of goods in ge- 
neral would be an endlefs tafk, and 
no legidator has ever been weak 
enough to think of attempting it. And 
fuppofing he were to regulate the 
prices, what would that fignify for (he 
protedlion of fimplicity, unlefs he were 
to regulate alfo the quantum of what 

each 
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«ach man fhould buy ? Such quantum 
is indeed regulated, or rather means 
arc taken to prevent buying altogc* 
ther ; but in what cafes^ In thofe only 
where the weaknefs is adjudged to have 
arrived at fuch a pitch, as to render a 
man utterly unqualified for the ma- 
nagement of his affairs: in fbort, when 
it has arrived at the length of idiocy. 

But in what degree foevera man's 
weaknefs may expofe him to impofi- 
tion, he ftands much more expofed to 
it, in the way of buying goods, than in 
the way of borrowing money. To be 
informed, beforehand, of the ordinary 
prices of all the forts of things, a man 
may have occafion to buy, may be a 
taflc of confiderable variety and extent. 
To be informed of the ordinary rate of 
intcreft, is to be informed of one (ingle 
faA, too interefting not to have at« 
xraded attention, and too fio^ple to 

Jbave 
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have cfcapcd the memory. A few per 
cent, enhancement upon the price of 
goods, is a matterthat may eafily enough 
pais unheeded ; but a fingle per cent* 
beyond the ordinary intereft of money^ 
is a ftride more confpicuous and ftart- 
ling, than many per cent, upon the 
price of any kind of goods. 

Even in regard to fubjedts, which, 
by their importance, would, if any, 
juftify a regulation of their price, fuch 
as for inftance land, I queition whe- 
ther there ever was an inftance where, 
without fome fuch ground as, on the 
one fide fraud, or fupprefiion of fa£ts 
neceilary to form a judgment of the 
ralue, or at leaft ignorance of fuch 
fa£te, on the other, a bargain was re- 
minded, merely becaufe a man had fold 
too cheap, or bought too dear. Were 
I to take a fancy to give a hundred 
years purchafe inftead of thirty^ for a 

piece 
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piece of land, rather than not have it, I 
don't think there is aay cowt in Eng- 
land^ or indeed any where elle, thac 
would interpofe to hinder nrie, much lefs 
topunilh the feller with thelofs of three 
times the purchafe money, as in the 
cafe of ufury. Yet when I had got my 
piece of land, and paid my money, re« 
pentance, were the law ever fo well 
difpofed to aflTift me, might be unavail- 
ing : for the feller might have fpent 
the money, or gone off* with it. But, 
in the cafe of borrowing money, it is 
the borrower always, who, accord- 
ing to the indefinite, or fhort term for 
which money is lent, is on the fafe fide : 
any imprudence he may have com- 
mitted with regard to the rate of 
intereft, may be correftcd at any 
time : if I find I have given too high 
an intereil to one man, I have no 
more to do than to borrow of another 

at 
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at a lower rate, and pay ofF the firft : 
if I cannot find any body to lend me 
at a lower, there cannot be 4 more 
certain proof that the firft was not 
in reality too high. But of this here- 
aftcr* 
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Mf chiefs of the anti-u fur tons Laws: ' 



TN the preceding letters, I have exa- 
-*• mined all the modes I can think of, 
in which the rcftraints^ impofed by the 
laws againft ufury, can have been fan« 
cied to be of fervice. 

I hope it appears by this time, that 
there are no ways in which thofe laws 
can do any good. But there are fe« 
vera], in which they can not but do 
mifchief. 

The firft, I (hall mention, is that of 
precluding fo many people, altogether, 
from the getting the money they (land 
in need of, to anfwer their refpedlivc 



exigencies. 
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exigencies. Think what a diltrefs it 
would produce, were the liberty of 
borrowing denied to every body : de- 
nied to thofe who have fuch fecurity to 
offer, as renders the rate of intereft^ 
they have to ofier, a fufficient induce- 
ment, for a man who has money, to 
truft them with it. Juft that fame 
fort of didrefs is produced, by deny* 
ing that liberty to fo many people, 
whofe fecurity, though, if they were 
permitted to add fomething to that 
race, it would be fufficient, is rendered 
infufficient by their being denied that 
liberty. Why t4ie misfortune, of noe 
being pofiefled of that arbitrarily ex^ 
afted degree of fecurity, fhould be 
made a ground for fubjedling a man to 
a hardfhip, which is not impofed on 
thofe who are free from that misfor- 
tune, is more than I can fee. To difcri- 
minate the former clafs from the latter* 

S I can 
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I can fee but this one circumftance, 
viz. that their ncccflity is greater* 
This it is by the very-fuppofition: 
for were it not, they could not be» 
what they are fuppofcd to be, willing 
to give more to be relieved from ic 
In this point of view then> the folc 
tendency of the law is, to heap didrefs 
^pon diftrefs. 

A fecond mifchief is, that of ren* 
<iefing the terms fo much the worfe, 
to a multitude of thofe, whofe circum*- 
ftances exempt them from being pre.^ 
eluded altogether from g<rtting the 
money they have occafion fbr* In 
this cafe, the mifchief, though ncccffa- 
rily lefs intcnfe than in the other, is 
much more palpable and confpicuous. 
Thofe who cannot borrow may get 
:what they want, fo long as they have 
-any thing to fell. But while, out of 
ioving-Jkindnefs, or whatfocver other 

motive^ 
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motive, the law precludes a man from 

borrowings upon terms which he deem^ 

too difadvantageous, it does not pre- 

. elude him from fellings upon any 

i terms, howfoever difadvantageous* 

(Every body knows that forced falct 
are attended with a lofs : and, to this 
lofs, what would be deemed a moft 
extravagant interefl bears in general no 
proportion. When a man's moveables 
are taken in execution, they are, I be- 
lieve, pretty well fold, if, after all ex- 
pencespaid,theproduceaniountstotwo 
thirds of what it would cod to replace 
them. In this way the providence and 
loving-kindnefs of the law cods him 33 
per cent, and no more, fuppofing, what 
is feidom the cafe, that no more of the 
cffcdls are taken than what is barely 
neceffary to make up the money due. 
If, in her negligence and weaknefs, 
(he were to fuScr him to offer 1 1 per 

cent« 
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cent, per annum for forbearance, ic 
would be three years before he paid 
what he is charged with, in the firft in- 
ftance, by her wifdom. 

Such being the kindnefs done by the 
law to the owner of moveables, let us 
fee how it fares with him who has an 
interefl: in immoveables. Before the 
lace war, 30 years purchafe for land 
might be reckoned, I think it is pret- 
ty well agreed, a medium price. Dur- 
ing the diftrefs produced by the war, 
lands, which ic was neceflary Ihould be 
fold, were fold at 20, 18, nay, I bc^ 
lieve, in fome inftances, even fo low as 
15 years purchafe. If I do not mif* 
recollect, I remember inftances of 
lands put up to public auftion, for 
which nobody bid fo high as fifteen. 
In many inftances, villas, which had 
been bought before the war, or at the 
beginning of it, and, in the interval, 

E had 
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had been improved rather than impair- 
ed, foW for lefs than half, or even -the 
quarter, of what they had been bought 
for. I dare not here for my part pre- 
tend voht exaft : but on this paffagc, 
were it-worth their notice, Mr. Skin- 
ner, or Mr. Chriftie, could furnifh 
very inftrudtlve notes. Twenty years 
purchafe^ inftead of thh-ty, I imy be 
allowed to stdke, at leaft for illuftra- 
tion. An eftate then of wol. a ycar^ 
clear (si taxes, was devrfed to a many 
charged, fuppofe, wkh J500I. with 
interdfl: till the money fhould be [>aid« 
iFive per cent, incereft, the utmofl: 
which could be accepted from the 
4>wner, did not anfwer the incumbran- 
xer's purpofe : he chofc to have the 
money. But 6 per cent, perhaps^ 
^ould haw anfwcred his purpofc, if 
'DOC, moil certainly it would have an« 
fweredxbe purpofe of ^mebody^lfe:: 

ior 
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for multitudes there all along were, 
•whofe purpofes werfc anfwercd by five 
per tttii. The war lafted, I think, 
feven years : the depreciation of the 
value of land did not take place im- 
medrately : but as, on the ether hand, 
neither did it immediately recover its 
^oftner price Upon the pe'acfe. If indeed 
it h'^s even yet recovered it, we may 
put feven years for the time, during 
which it would be more advantageous 
to pay this extraordinary rate of inte- 
reft than fell the lahd, and during 
<which, accordingly, this extraordinary 
rate of intereft would have had 'to 
tun. Gne per cent. f6r feven years, 
is not quite cf equal worth to fev^n 
ptv cent, the firft year : fay, howeveV, 
ithat it is. The efttite, which bdfote 
the war was worth thirty years pui*- 
chafe, that is 3000I. ahd which the 
idcvifor had given to the dcvifec fbr 

£ 2 chat 
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that value, being put up to fale, fetch- 
ed but 20 years purchafe, 20C0I. 
At the end of that period it would 
have fetched its original value, 3000 1. 
Compare, then, the fituation of the 
devifce at the 7 years end, under the 
law, with what it would have been^ 
without the law. In the former cafe^ 
the land felling for 20 years purchafe, 
i« e. 2000 1. what he would have, af- 
ter paying the 1500 1. is 500 1. ; which, 
with the interefl: of that fum, at 5 per 
cent, for feven years, viz. 1 75 1. makes, 
at the end of that feven years, 675 1. 
In the other cafe, paying 6 per cent, 
on the 1500 1. that is gol. a year, and 
receiving all that time the rent of the 
land, viz. 100 1. he would have had, 
at the feven years end, the amount of 
the remaining ten pound during that 
period, that is 70 1. in addition to his 
1 000 1. — 675 1. fubftrafted from 1070!. 

leaves 
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leaves 395 1. This 395 1. then, is 
^^hac he lofes out of 1070I. aimed 
37 percent, of his capital, by the lov- 
ing- kindnefs of the law. Make the 
calculations, and you will find, thati^ 
by preventing him from borrowing 
the money at 6 per cent, intercft, it 
makes him nearly as much a fufFerer as 
if he had borrowed it at ten. 

What I have faid hitherto, is con- 
fined to the cafe of thofe who have 
prcfcnt value to give, for the money 
they ftand in need of. If they have 
no fuch value, then, if they fucceed in 
purchafing aflfiftance upon, any terms, 
k muft be in breach of the law ; their 
lenders expoflng themfelves to its ven^ 
geance : for I fpeak not here of the ac- 
cidental cafe, of its being fo con(lru£b- 
cd as to be liable to evafion. But, 
even in this cafe, the mifchievous in- 
£uence of the law ftill purfues them ; 

E i aggravating 
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aggravating the very mifchicf it pre- 
tends to remedy. Though it be incfS- 
cacious in the way in which the.legif- 
lator wifhes to fee it efficacious, it is 
efficacious in the way oppofite to that 
in which he would wifh to fee it fo. 
The efFcift of it is, to raife the rate of 
intereft, higher than it would be other- 
wife, and that Jn two ways. In the 
firlt place» a man rnuft, in common 
prudence, as Dr. Smith obfcrves, make 
a point of being indemnified, not only 
for whatfoever extraordinary rifk it is 
that he runs^ independently of the lawy. 
but for the very rifle occafioned by the 
law : he muft be infured^ as it were^ 
againft the law. This caufe would 
operate, were there even as many per- 
fons ready to lend upon the illegal 
rate, as upon the legal. But this is not 
the cafe : a great number of perfons 
ai'e, of courfe, driven out of this- com- 
petition. 
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petition,: by the danger of the bufinefs; 
and pother great number, by the dif* 
repute which, under cover of thefe pro* 
hibitory laws or ptherwife, has faften- 
ed itfelf upon the name of ufurer. So 
many perfons, therefore, being driven 
out of the trade, it happens in thi9 
branch, as it mud neceflarily in every 
other, that thole who remain have the 
lefs to with- hold them from advancing 
their terms; and without confederating, 
(for it muft be allowed that confedera- 
cy in fuch a cafe is plainly impofllble) 
each one will find it eafier to pu(h his 
advantage up to any given degree of 
exorbitancy, than he would, if there 
were a greater number of perfohs of 
the fame (lamp to refort t6. 

As- to the cafe, where the law is fo 
worded as to be liable to be evaded, 
in this cafe it is partly inefBcacious and 
nugatory, and partly mifchicyous. It 

£ 4 is 
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is nugatory, as to all fuch, whole con- 
fidence of ics being fo is perfeft : it is 
iDifckierous, as before, in regard to all 
fuch who fail of pofieffing that perfeft 
confidence. If the borrower can find 
nobody at all who has confidence 
enough to take advantage of the flaw, 
he ftands precluded from all afliftance, 
as before : and, though he (hould, yet 
the lender's terms mud necefiarily run 
the higher, in proportion to what bis 
confidence waots of being perfe£t« It 
b not likely that it (hould be perfect : 
it is ilill lefs likdy that he (hould ac- 
knowledge it fo to be: it is not likely, 
at lead as matters (land in England, 
that the worft-penned law made for 
this purpofe fliould be altogether defti- 
tute ofefiefl : and while it has any, that 
efiefb, we fec« mult be in one way or 
other mifchievoua. 
1 have already hinted at the dlfreputet 

the 
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the Ignominy, the reproach, which pre- 
judice, the caufe and the efFcft of thefe 
reftriftive laws, has heaped upon that 
perfeftly innocent and even meritorious 
clafs of men, who, not more for their 
own advantage than to the relief of 
the diftreffcs of their neighbour, may 
4iave ventured to break through thefc 
reftraints. It is certainly not a matter 
of indifference, that a clafs of pcrfons^ 
who, in every point of view in which 
their conduft can be placed, whether 
in relation to their own intereft, or in 
relation to that of the perfons whom 
tliey have to deal with, as well on the 
{core of prudence, as on that of benefi- 
cence, (and of what ufe is even benevo- 
lence, but in as far as it is produAive 
of beneficence?) deferve praifc rather 
than cenfure, ihould be clafTed with 
tlie abandoned and profiigate, and 

loaded with a degree of infamy» which 

is 
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19 due to thofe only whofe conduct is- 

in its tendency the moft oppofite to^ I 

their own. 

" This fufFering," it may be faid,. 
** having already been taken account 
of, is not to be brought to account a 
fecond time : they are aware, as you 
yourfelf obfcrve, of this inconvenience, 
and have taken care to get fuch amends 
for it, as they themfelves look upon as 
fufficient." True: but is it fure that 
the compenfation, fuch as it is, will al- 
ways, in the event, have proved a fufB- 
cient one ? Is there no room here for 
mifcalculation ? May there not be un* 
expected, unlooked-for incidents, fuffi- 
cient to turn into bitternefs the utmoft 
fatisfadlion which the difference of 
pecuniary emolument could afford ? 
For who can fee to the end of that in- 
exhauftiblc train of confequenccs that- 
are liable to enfue from the lofs of repu- 
tation ? 
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ration ? Who can ftuhom the abyfs o£ 
iufatny ? At any rate». this article of 
mifphiefy. if HQl an. addition in its 
quantity to the others above*nQticed,r 
i« at kafi: di(liBi£); £roiR them in its 
nature, and as fi^b ought not to be 
overlooked. 

Nor is the event of the execution of 
the law by any mean$ an unexampled 
one : feveral fucb, at different times, 
have fallen wijthin my notice. Then 
comes abfplute perdition : lofs of cha- 
rafter^ and forfeiture, not of three 
time^. the extra*intere{l, which formed 
the pjroficof the offence, but of threo^ 
tjrnes. the principal^, which gave ocean 
fion^tOjit. 

Tt)e Mft article I have to mention in, 
tlfeaccoMntof mifchief, is, the corrup* 
t^ve iofluenopy exercifed by. thefe laws» 
on the morals of the people.; by the 
pf^nS) they take» and cannot but take, 

to 
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to give birth to treachery and ingra- 
titude. To purchafe a poflibility of 
being enforced, the law neither has 
found, nor, what is very material, muft 
it ever hope to find, in this cafe, any 
other expedient, than that of hiring a 
man to break his engagement, and to 
crufh the hand that has been reached 
out to help him. In the cafe of in- 
formers in general, there has been no 
troth plighted, nor benefit received. 
In the cafe of real criminals invited by 
rewards to inform againft accomplices, 
it is by fuch breach of faith that fociery 
is held together, as in other cafes by 
the obfervance of it. In the cafe of real 
crimes, in proportion as their mif- 
chievoufnefs is apparent, what can not 
but be manifeft even to the criminal, 
n^ that it is by the adherence to his 
engagement that he would do an injury 
€0 fociety, and, that by the breach of. 

fuch 
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fuch engagement, inftead of doing 

mifchief he is doing good : in the cafe 
of ufury this is what no man can 
know, and what one can fcarcely think 
it pofTible for any man, who, in the 
charafter of the borrower, has been 
concerned in fuch a tranfadtion, to ima- 
gine. He knew that, even in his own 
judgment, the engagement was a bene- 
ficial one to himfelf, or he would not 
have entered into it : and nobody elfe 
but the lender is affeded by it. 



LET. 
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LETTER VII. 

Efficacy of anti-ufurious Laws^ 

BEFORE I quit altogcAcr the 
confideration of the cafe in which 
a law, made for the purpofe of limit- 
ing the rate of intereft, may be inefEca- 
cious with regard to that end, I can 
not forbear taking fome further notice 
•of a paiTage already alluded of Dr. 
Smith's : becaufc, to my apprehenfion, 
that paflage fcems to throw upon the 
fubjed: a degree of obfcurity, which I 
could wifh to fee cleared up, in a fu- 
ture edition of that valuable work. 
" No law" fays he*, " can rcr 

♦ B. ii. c. ID. vol. ii. p, 45. edit, 8vo. 1784-, 
9 !* ^UC< 
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'** duce the commcm rate of intc- 
^* reft below the lowed ordinary mar* 
^' Vxx race, at the time when that law 
WAS made. Notwithftanding the 
cdia of 1766, by -which the French 
king attempted to reduce 4he rateof 
iiitereft from «fitvie ito four per cent. 
*^ n\Qticy continued to be lent in 
** France at five ;per cent, the law 
^^ beii?g evaded in fev;eral different 
"** ways.** 

As to the general pofition, if fo it be* 
fo much, according to me, the better:: 
but J mu ft confers I do not fee why this 
ihould bethe cafe. -It is for the pur- 
pofe of proving the truth of this gene- 
ral pofitioa, that the fad of the ineffi- 
<:acy of this attempt (eems to be ad- 
duced : for no other proof is adduced 
but this^ 'Eut, taking the fa£t for 
granted, I do not fee how it can be 
iiufSicient to fqpport the inference. The 

iaw,9 
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laWy we are told at the fame time, was 
evaded : but we are not told how it 
came to be open to cvafion. It might 
be owing to a particular defeft in the 
penning of that particular law: or, 
what conrKs to the fame thing, in the 
provifions made for carrying it into ex- 
ecution. In either cafe, it affords no 
fupport to the general pofition : nor 
can that pofition be a juft one, unlefs it 
were fo in the cafe where every pro- 
vifion had been made, that could be 
made, for giving efficacy 'to the law. 
For the pofition to be true, the cafe 
muft be, that the law would (till be 
broken, even after every means of 
what can properly be called evqfion had 
been removed. True or untrue, the 
pofition is certainly not felf-evident 
enough to be received without proof: 
yet nothing is adduced in proof of itf 
but the fadt above- noticed, which we 

fee 
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fee amounts to no fuch thing. What 
' is (more, I (hould not cxpedt to ftnd 
it capable of proof* I do' not . fee» 
what it is, that (hould render the 
law incapable of ^^ reducing the com- 
** mon rate of intcrefli below theloweft 
** ordinary market rate,*' but fuch a 
ftate of things, fuch a combination, of 
circumftances, as (hould afford obfta^ 
cles equally, powerful, or nearly fo, to 
the e(Ecacy of the law againfl: all 
higher rates. Fordeltroying the law's 
e(ficacy altogether, I know of nothing 
that could fcrve, but a refolution on the 
part of all pcrfons any way privy not 
to inform: but by fuch a refolution 
any higher rate is juft as efFeftually 
protefted as any lower one, Suppofc 
it, ftriftly fpeaking, univerfal, and the 
law muft in all inftances be equally 
inefficacious ; all rates of intereft are 
'equally free; and the ftate of men's 

F dealings 
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dealings in this way jult whac it would 
tie, were thcrt no law at all upon the 
fubje^ 9ut in this cafe, the pofitiOD, 
sa ai far as u limits the inefficacy of 
the law to thofe rates which are below 
the ^ loweft ordinary market rate/' is 
BQt true. For my part, I cannot con- 
ecive how any fucb uoiverfal reiblu- 
lion could have been maintained, or 
could ever be ouintaine^, without an 
open concert, and as open a rehrllion 
againft govcrnmsnt ; nothing of wbich 
kr\ appears tobavc taken place : and^ 
M to any particular coofederacies, ibey 
ara aa capabW ^ pr^^e^ing any higher 
MXfa againft fbe protub«tiQo^ as any 
lower onies. 

Thus much indeed muft be adoMfr* 
ted, that tbo law race in ^ueftion^ viik 
ibat which w«s ihe loweft ordinary 
ourkct race i named iatcly befoce (he 
\%^ of the Uw^ ia likely toi ccn^ 

in 
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in for the proteftion of die public 
againft the hw^ more frequently thah 
any other rate. That muft be cht 
cafe on two accounu : firft^ becaufe by 
being of the number of the ordinary 
ratest ic was, by the fuppofition, more 
frequent than any extraordinary ones : 
lecondly» becaufe the difrepute annex* 
ed to the idea of ufury, a force which 
might have more or lefs efficacy in ex- 
eluding, from the protedion above 
fpoken of, fuch extraordinary rates^ 
cannot well be fuppofed to apply icfelf, 
or at leaft not in equal degree, to this 
low and ordinary rate. A lender baa 
certainly lefs to ftop him from taking 
a rate, which may be taken without 
difrepute^ than from taking one, which 
a man could not take without fubjed- 
ing himfelf to that inconvenience : nor 
is it likely, that men's imaginations and 
lentimeau (houkl tedify h iudden an 

F 2 obfcqui- 
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obfequiouthefs to the law, as to ftamp 
difrepiicc to-day, upon a rate of inte- 
ireft, to which no fuch accompaniment 
had ftood annexed the day before. 

Were I to be alked how I imagin- 
ed tlie cafe flood in the particular in- 
iftancc referred to by Dr. Smith ; judg- 
ing from his account of it, aflifted by 
general probabilities, I fhould ahfwer 
thus :— The law, I Ihould fuppofe, was 
not fo penned as to be altogether proof 
againft evafion. In many inftances, 
of which it is impoffible any account 
ihould have been taken, it was indeed 
conformed to : in fome of thofe in- 
ftances, people who would have lent 
otherwife, abftained from lending alto- 
gether; in others of thofe inftances, 
people lent their money at the reduced 
legal rate. In other inftances again, 
the law was broken : the lenders truft- 
ingi partly to expedients recurred to 

for 
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for evading it, partly to the good fauk 
and honour of thofe whom they had 
to deal with : in this clafs of inftances 
it was natural, for the two reafons 
above fuggefted, that thofe where the 
old legal rate was adhered to, ihould 
have been the mod numerous. From 
the circumftance, not only of their 
number, but of their more diredt re« 
pugnancy to the particular recent law 
in queftion, they would naturally be 
the moH: taken notice, of. And this, I 
take it, was the foundation in point 
of fadb for the Dodor's general po(i- 
tion above-mentioned, that ** no law 
^^ can reduce the common rate of inte« 
•* reft below the loweft ordinary mar- 

'^ ket rate, at the time when that law 
** was made." 

In England, as far as I can truft my 
judgment and imperfedt general recol- 
Jieftion of the purport of the laws re- 

F 3 lative 
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litive to this matter, I fliould not fitp>» 
pofe that the above pofition would 
prove true. That there it no fueh 
thing as any palpable and univerfallx* 
notorious, as well as uniyerfally*prac» 
tteable receipt for that purpofe, it 
mantfeft from the examples which, as 
I have already mentioned, every now 
and then occur, of convictions upon 
thefe ftatutes. Two fuch receipts, 
indeed, I (hall have occafion to touch 
upon prefently : but they are either 
not obvious enough in their nature^ 
or too troublefome or not extenfive 
enough in their application, to have 
defpoiled the law altogether of its 
terrors or of its preventive efficacy. 

In the country in which I am writ- 
ing, the whole fyftem of laws on this 
fubjeft is perfe^ty, and very happily^ 
inefficacious. The rate fixed by law 
js 5 per cent. : many people lend mo* 

neyj 
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ney; and nobody at that rate: the 
loweft ordinary rate, upon the very 
beft real fecurity^ is 8 per cent : 9, 
and even 10, upon foch (ecurity, are 
common. Six or feven may have 
place, now and then, between relations 
or other particular friends : becaufe> 
now and then, a man may choofe to 
make a prefent of one or two per cent, 
to a perfon whom he means to favour* 
The concraA is renewed from year to 
year : for a thoufand roubles, the bor- 
rower, in his written contrad, obliges 
himfelf to pay at the end of the year 
one thoufand and fifty. Before wit- 
nefles, he receives his thoufand rou- 
bles : and, without witnefTes, he imme- 
diately pays back his 30 roubles, or 
his 40 roubles, or whatever the fum 
may be, that is neceffary to bring the 
real rate of incereft to the rate verbally 
agreed on. 

F 4 This 
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This contrivance, I cake it, would 
not do. in England : but why it would 
not« is a quellion which it would be in 
vain for me to pretend, at this diftancc 
from all authorities, to difcufs* 
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LETTER VIII. 



Virtual Ufury allowed. 



HAVING proved, as I hope, by 
this time, the utter impropriety 
x>f the law's limiting the rate of intereft, 
in every cafe that can be conceived, ic 
may be rather matter of curiofity, 
than any thing elfe, to enquire, how 
far the law, on this head, is confiftent 
with itfelf, and with any principles up- 
on which it can have built. 

I. Drawing and re-dramng is t 
praflice, which it will be fufficient 
here to hint at. It is perfectly well 
known to all merchants, and may be 
fo to all who arc not merchants, by 

confulting 
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confuking Dr. Smith, In this way, 
he has (hewn how money may be, and 

has been, taken up, at fo high a rate, 
as 13 or 14 per cent, a rate nearly 
three times as high as the utmoft 
which the law profefies to allow. The 
extra intereft is in this cafe mafked un- 
der the names of cammiffian^ and price 
of mdka^. The commiflion is btK 
finall Qpon each loan, not more, I 
think, than v per cent. : cuftom bav* 
ing ftretchco lb fu* but no farther, it 
might be thought dangerous, perhapa, 
to venture upon any higher alk>wan€e 
under chat name. The charge, beii^ 
repeated a number of ttme^ in the 
courfe of the year, makes up in fre^ 
quency what it wanu rn weight. The 
tranfaflion is by this (hift rendered 
DK>re troubkrfome, indeed, but not left 
prafticabte, to fuch parties as are 

agreed about it. But if ufury is good 

for 



for mrchants, I doa'c rery well fee 
wba( ibould nake it bid for cf ery 
body clie. 

%. Ac this diftaiice from ell the 
fouautfit of legal knowledge^ I will 
HOC pretend to ftf, whether the pnie* 
tice of JiUbig asc^ed kiUs at an under 
value* would hold good againft all ac» 
tacks* It ftrikes my rteoUeAbn as a 
pretty common one* and I think it 
eould not be brought under any of the 
penal Ihttutes agi^inft ufury. The ade» 
quaieoeis of the confider^ion might* 
for aught I know, be attacked with 
fuccefs* in a court o( equity ; or, per« 
haps, if there were fuffident evidence 
(which the agreement of the parties 
might eafily prevent) by an adlion at 
common law, for nooney had and re« 
ceived. If the praflice be really 
proof againft all attacks, it feems to 
afford an eficAual, and pretty com-^ 
4 modious 
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modious method of evading the re* 
ftri6):ive laws. The only reftrtiht is, 
that it requires the affiftance of a third 
perfon, a friend of the borrower's ; as 
for inftance: £, the real borrower, 
wants I col. and finds 17, a ufurer, 
who is willing to lend it to him, at lo 
per cent. B. has F, a friend, who has 
not the money himfelf to lend him, 
but is willing to ftand fecurity for 
him, to that amount. B. therefore 
draws upon F, and F* accepts, 1 bill 
of lool. at 5 per cent, intereft, pay- 
able at the end of a twelvemonth 
from the date. F. draws a like bill 
upon B. : each fells his bill to U. for 
fifty pound \ and it is endorled to U. 
accordingly. The 50 1, that F. re- 
ceives, he delivers over without any 
confideration to B. This tranfadtion, 
if it be a valid one, and if a man can 
find fuch a friend, is evidently much 

lefs 
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Icfs troublefome than thcprafticcof 
drawing and re-drawing. And chiSy 
if it be praAicable at all, may be 
pra^tifed by perfons of any dcfcrip- 
tion, concerned or not in trade. 
3houId the effc6t of this page be to fug- 
ged an expedient, and that a fafe and 
commodious one, for evading the laws 
againft ufury, to fome, to whom fuch 
an expedient might not otherwife have 
occurred, it will not lie very heavy 
upon my confcience. The prayers of 
ufurers, whatever efficacy they may 
have in lightening the burthen, I 
hope I may lay fome. claim to. And 
I think you will not now wonder at my 
faying, that in the efficacy of fuch 
prayers I have not a whit lefs confi* 
dence, than in that of the prayers of 
any other clafs of men. 

One apology I (hall have to plead 
at any rate, (hat in pointing out thefe 

' flaws. 
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flaws, to the individual who mtylM 
difpofed to creep out at them, I pdnc 
them out at the fame time to the legif^ 
lator, in whofe power it is to ftop 
them up) if in his opinion they requiiv 
ic If, notwithftanding fuch opinion^ 
he fhould omit to do fo, the blame 
wiU lie, not on my induftry, but on hia 
n^ligence. 

Thefe^ it may be faid, fhould they 
eiren be fecure and effeAual evafiona, 
are ftill but evafions, and, if charge* 
able upon the law at all, are charge* 
able DOC as inconGftenciea but as over* 
fights. Be k fo. Setting thefe afide, 
tben» as expedients praftifed or pradi« 
cable, only behind its back, I will 
beg lem to remind yoti of two 
others, p|raAifed from time to umCf 
under- it^ protcftion and before ha 
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Irohng. In this cafe there is the left 
pretenoe for mare than ordinary inte^ 
reft, inafmuch as the fecuricy is* ift 
this cafe, not only equal to, but better 
than, what it can be in any other : id 
wit, the prefent poffirffion of a move* 
able thing, of eafy fale, on which the* 
creditor has the power^ and certainly 
does not want the inclination, to fet 
fuch price u ia moft for his advantage. 
If there be acafe in which the allowing 
of fuch extraordinary intereft is at- 
teided with more danger than an(^ 
ther, it muft be this : which is fo par^ 
ticularty adapted to the fituatbn of 
the loweft poor^ that is, of thofe who^ 
on the fcore of indigence or fimplicicy, 
or botht are o)oft open to impofition* 
This trade i^owever the l«w, by regia- 
latii^g, avowedly proicds^ What the 
sate of intereft ia, which k allowa to 
bf takeiviailw wagir, i cia mi take ufh 

on 
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on 016 to remember : but I am liiucb 
deceived, if it amounts to kfs than 12 
per cent, in the year, and I believ.e it 
amounts to a good deal more» . Whe- 
ther it were 12 per cent, or 1200, 1 be- 
Jieve would make in praftice but little 
difiFerence, VIYi2Lt cpmmiffion is in. the 
bulinefs of dcawing and re-drawing, 
njoarehtrnfe-room is, in that of pawnbrok* 
ing. Whatever limits then are fee- to 
the profits of this trade, are fet, I take 
it, not by the vigilancy of the law, but, 
as in the cafe of other trades, by the 
competition amongft the traders. Of 
the other regulations contained in the 
ads relative to this* fubjeft I recoiled 
no reafon to doubt the ufe. 

The other inftance is that of hot- 
tomry and refpondentia : for the two 
tranfadions, being fo nearly related, 
may be fpoken of together. Bottomry 
is the ufury of pawnbroking ; refpon- 
dentia 
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<3entia is ufury at larger, but combined 
in a manner with infurance, and em- 
ployed in the afliftance of a trade car- 
ried on by fea. If any fpecies of ufury 
is to be condemned, I fee not on what 
grounds this particular fpecies can be 
fcreened from the condemnation. "Oh 
** but '* (fays firWilliam Blackftone, or 
any body clfe who takes upon himfelf 
the talk of finding a reafon for the law) 
** this is a maritime country, and the 
** trade, which it carries on by fea, is the 
*' great bulwark of its defence.** It is 
not ncccflary I fliould here enquire, 
whether that brand?, which, as Dr. 
Smith has Ihewn, is,'in every view but 
the mere one of defence, lefs beneficial 
to a nation, than two others out ofjdic 
four branches which comprehend all 
trade, has any claim to be preferred 
to them in this or any other way. I 
^dmit, that the liberty which this 

G brancti 
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brandh of trade enjoys, is no more than 
what it is perfcrftly right it (hould enjoy. 
What I want to know is, whut there 
is in the clafs of men, (embarked irt 
this trade, that (hoUld render beneficial 
to them, a liberty, which would be 
ruinous to every body elfe. Is it that 
Tea adventures have lefs hazard on 
them than land adventures ? or that 
the Tea teaches thofe, who have to deal 
wich ir, a degree of forccafj: and reflec- 
tion which has been denied to land- 
men? 

It were eafy enough to give farther 
and farther extenfion to this charge of 
inconfiftehcy, by bringing under it the 
liberty given to infurance in all itii 
branches, to the purchafe and falc of 
annuities, and oi poft-obits^ in a word 
to all cafes where a man is permitted 
to take upon himfelf an unlimited de- 
gree of rilk, ftefeiVing for fo doing im 
9 unlimited 
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unlimited compenfation. Indeed I 
know not where the want of in (lances 
^ould flop me : for in what part of the 
magazine of events, about which hu* 
man tranfadUons are converfant, is cer- 
tainty to be found ? But to this head 
of argument, this argument ad bomi-^ 
nem^ as it may be called, the ufe of 
which is but fubfidiary, and which has 
more of confutation in it than of per- 
fuafion or inftru£tion, I willingly put 
an end« 



LET. 
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T Hope you are, by this time; at lead, 
•*• pretty much of my opinion, that 
there is ju(t the fame fort of harm, and 
no other, in making the bed terms one 
can for one's felf in a money loan, as 
there is in any other fort of bargain^ 
If you are not, Blackftonc however is^ 
whofe opinion I hope you will allow 
to be worth fomething. In fpeak- 
4ng of the rate of intereft*, he 
ilarts a parallel between a bargain for 
<hc loan of money, and a bargaia 

^ 8. iL ch. 30« 
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about a horfe, and pronounces, withouf 
hefitation, that the harm of making too 
good a bargain, is jud as great in the 
one cafe, as in the other. As money-- 
lending, and not hoffe-dealing^ was, 
whaty.ou lawyers call, i\it principal caft, 
he drops the horfe bufinefs, as foon as 
it has anfwercd the purpofe of illuftra- 
tion, which it was brought to ferve. 
But as, in my conception, as well the 
reafoning by which he fupports the 
decilion, as that by which any body 
elfe could have fupported it, is jud a3 
applicable to the one fort of bargain 
as to the other, I will carry on the 
parallel a little farther, and give the 
fame extent to the reafoning, as to the 
pofition which it is made ufe of to 
fupporc. This extenfion will not be 
without its ufe •, for if the pofition, 
when thus extended, (hould be found 
juft, a practical inference will arife; 

G 3 which 
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which is, that the benefits of thcfc re- 
ftraints ought to be extended from 
the money-trade to the horfe-trade. 
Ttiat my own opinion is not favour- 
able to fuch reftraints in either cafe^ 
has been fufficiently declared \ but if 
more refpeAable opinions than mine 
are ftill to prevail, they will not be the 
kfs refpedlable for being confiftent. 

The fort of bargain which the 
learned commentator has happened to 
pitch upon for the illuftration, is in- 
deed, in the cafe illuftrating, as in the 
cafe illuftrated, a loan : but as, to my 
apprehenfion, loan or fale makes, in 
point of reafoning, no fort of difference, 
and as the utility of the conclufiofi will, 
intheJattercafe, be more extonfive, I 
fhall adapt the reafoning to the more 
important bufmefs of felling horfes, in- 
(lead of tbc.kfs. important one of lend- 
ing them. 

.A cir- 
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A circum (lance, that would render 
the extenfaon of thefe reftraincs to ci\e 
horfe-trade more fmooih and eafy, i), 
that in the one crack, as well as in the 
other, the public has s^lready got the 
length of calling n^mes. Jockey-Jhip^ 
a term of reproach not Icfs frequently 
applied to the arts of thofe who fell 
horCbs than to the arts of thofe who 
ride them, founds, I take it, to the ear 
of many a worthy gentleman, nearly as 
bad as ufury: and it is well known to 
all thofe who put their truft in pro- 
verbs, and nqt kfs to (ho(e who put 
their truft in party, that when we have 
got a dog to hang, who is troublefome 
and keeps us at bay, whoever can con- 
trive to faften a bad name to his tail^ 
h;as gained more than half the battle. 
I now proceed with my appjicajtion. 
The words in italics are my own : all 
the reft are Sir William Blackftone's : 

G 4 aiid 
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aod 1 rcftore, at bottom, the words I 

was obliged to difcard, in order to 

make room for mine. 

•* To demand an exorbitant price is 

** equally contrary to confcicnce, for 
the loan of a horfe, or for the loan o^ 
a fum of money : but a reafonable 

** equivalent for the temporary incon- 

^ venicnce, which the owner may feci 
by the want of it, and for the hazard 
of his lofing it entirely, is not more 

** immoral in one cafe than in the 

^* other. * * * • 

" -^j to felling horfeSy a capital dif- 

•* iinftion muft be made, between a 

*• moderate and an exorbitant profit : 
to the. former of which we give the 
name of borfc'dcaling *, to the latter 
the truly odious appellation of joe- 
** key-Jhip f • the former is ncceflary in 
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** every civil ftate, if it were but to e:f- 
** elude the latter. For, as the whole c(f 
" this matter is well fummed up by Gro- 
■* tius, if the coropcnfation allowed by 
" law does not exceed the proportioh 
** of the inconvenience wbieb it is to the 
^* feUer of the horfe to part with it *, or 
the want which the buyer has of it -f , 
its allowance is neither repugnant to 
*• the revealed law, nor to the natural 
law : but if it exceeds thefe bounds, 

it is then an o\i^xtSivt jockey-fhipX* 
and though the municipal laws 
may give it impunity, they never 
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** can make it juft. 

** We fee, that the exorbitance or 
" moderation of the price given for a 
** horfe § depends upon two circum- 

ftanccs : upon the inconvenience of 



it 



' * hazard ran. f felt by the loan. :l ufury* 
$ intereft for the money lent* 



•* parting 
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^^ hazard of nqt being able tn meet mtb 
^^ fucb another -^^ The inconvenience to 

\tidL\sAd\id\%^fellersofborfes%^czn never 
be eftimated by laws \ the general 
priceforbor/es §mu&dtpcnd therefore 
upon the ufual or general inconve- 
nience. This refults entirely from 
the quantity of borfes fl in the king* 
«•* dom : for the more bor/es f there arc 
^ running about ** in any nation, the 
^^ greater fuperfluipy there will be be- 
^ yond what is neceflary to carry on the 
^ bufinefs of the nt^il coaches -j- f and the 
** common concerns of life. In every 
^ nation or public community there is 
** a certain quantity of horfes XX ^^^^ 
^^ fleceiTary^ which a perfon well (kill- 



• it ibr the prefent. f lofing it entirely. 
I lenders. J ra(e p( g^oe;al intereA. H o^poqy • 
4g fpecie. «• circulating^ tt f?^^^^* 
3X money. 
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** ed in political arichmetic might per- 
-^^ haps calculate as exaftly as a private 
•* borfe-dealer^ can the demand for run- 
•* ning borfes in his own JlaMes f : aH 
" above this neccflary quantity may be 
"** fparcd, or lent, ^r/e?A/, without much 
rncohvenience to the refpeftivc lend- 
ers or fellers: and the greater the nati- 
onal fuperfluity is,the more numerpua 
will be the fellers %, and the lowrft 
ought she national price efborfe-jlejh^ to 
be : but where there are not enough, 
or barely enough j5>^r^ horfes B to an- 
fwer the ordinary ufes of the public, 
borfS'fleJh'^ will be proportionably 



i« 
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■" high : for fellers ** will be but few, as 
" few can fubmit to the inconvenience 
^' of felling tt-"-^So far the learned 
-commentator. 

^ banker. f ca(h in his own (hop* 
rt lenders. § the race of the national intereft. 
^]| circulating caih. f i^tereft. ** ieydf^^ 
.f^" lending. 

I hope 
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I hope by this time you arc worked 
up to a proper pitch of indignation^ at 
the negleA and inconfiftency betrayed 
by the law, in not fupprefling this fpe- 
cies of jockey-fhipi which it would 
be fo eafy to do, only by fixing the 
price of horfcs. Nobody is lefs dif* 
pofed than I am to be uncharitable : 
but when one thinks of the 1500 U 
taken for Eclipfe, and 2000 K for 
Rockingham, and fo on, who can avoid 
being (hocked, to think how little re- 
gard thofe who took fuch enormous 
prices muft have have had for " the 
** law of revelation and the law of na- 
" ture ?" Whoever it is that is to 
move for the municipal law, not long 
ago talked of, for reducing the rate 
of intcreft, whenever that motion is 
made, then would be the time for one 
of the Yorkfhire members to get up, 
and move, by way of addition, for a 

claufe 
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claufe for fixing and reducing the 
price of horfes. I need not expatiate 
on the ufefulnefs of that valuable fpe- 
cies of cattle, which might have been 
as cheap as aflcs before now, if our 
lawgivers had been as mindful of thdr 
duty in the fupprcffion oi jockey-Jbip^ as 
they have been in the fuppreffion of 

vfury. 

It may be faid, againd fixing the 
•price of borfe-flcfh, that different 
horfes may be of different values. C 
anfwer— and I think I (hall fhew you 
•as much, when I come to touch upon 
'the fubjeft of champerty — not more 
^different than the values which the 
vfe of the fame fum of money may 
be of to different perfons, on different 
<pccafions« 
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Grounds of the Prejudices againjl Ufury. 



TT is one thing, to find reafons why 
*'* it is// a Uvffbould have been made : 
it is another, to find the reafons why ic 
^as made : in other words, it is one 
thing to juftify a law : it is another 
thing to account for its exiftence. In 
the prefent inftance, the former tafk^ 
if the obfervations I have been trou- 
bling you with are juft, is an impof- 
fible one. The other, though not 
neceffary for convidlion, may contri- 
bute fomething perhaps in the way of 
fatisfadtion. To trace an error to its 
fountain he^d, fays lord Coke, is to 

refutt 
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fefiste it} and many men there are who, 
till they have received this fatisfaflion, 
be the error what it may, cannot pre* 
vail upon themfelves to part with it. 
If our anceftors have been all along 
under a tniftake, h6w came they to 
** have Ifalltn into it ?** i^ a queftion 
that iiaturially prefents itfelf upon ali 
fuch occafions. The cafe is, that in 
matters of law more cf\)ecially, fuch 1% 
the dominion of authority over our 
mihdis, ^nd fuch the prejudice it cteates 
in favour of whatever inftitution it has 
take under its wing, that, afDer all 
imaniier of reafons that can be thought 
of, in £a^our of the inftitution, have 
been Aiewn to be infufficient, we ftill 
cannot forbear looking to fome una£> 
fignable ai^d latent reafon for its effi- 
cient caiife. But if, inftead of any fuch 
reafon^ we can find a caufe fbr it in 
^ome fi6tion» of the err^ineoufnefs of 

which 
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which we are already fatisfied, then at 
laft we are concent to give it up with- 
out further ftruggle; and then, and 
not till then, our fatisfa£tion is com- 
pleat. 

In the conceptions of the more con-' 
Tiderable part of thofe through whom 
our religion has been handed down to 
us, virtue, or rather godlinefs, which 
was an improved fubflitute for virtue, 
confided in felf-denial : not in felf-de- 
«ial for the fake of fociety, but of felf- 
denial for its own fake. One pretty 
general rule fcrved for moil occafions : 
xiot.to do what you had a mind to do; 
t)r, in other words, not to do what 
would be for your advantage. By 
•this of courie was meant temporal ad- 
vantage: to which fpiritual advantage 
was underflood to be in conilant and 
-diametrical oppofition. For, the proof 
cf a refolutiont on the part of a being 

of 
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of pcrfcft power and benevolence, to 
make his few favourites happy in a 
ftatc in which they were to be^ was his 
deterniined pleafure, that they fhould 
keep themfelves as much ftrangers to 
happinefs as poffible, in the ftate in 
which they were. Now to get money 
is what mofl: men have a mind to do : 
becaufe he who has money gets, as far 
as it goes, moft other things that he 
has a mind for. Of courfe nobody 
was to get money : indeed why (hould 
he» when he was not fo much as tOk 
keep what he had gpt already? To 
lend money at intereft, is to get mo- 
ney, or at lead to try to get it : of 
courfe it was a bad thing to lend mo« 
ney upon fuch terms. The better the 
terms, the worfe it was to lend upon 
them : but it was bad to lend upon 
any terms, by which any thing could 

H be 
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be got. What made it much the worfc 
was, that it was afting like a Jew : for 
though all Chriftians at firft were 
Jews, and continued to do as Jews 
did, after they had become Chrrftians, 
yet, in procefs of time, it came to be 
difcovered, that the diftance between 
the mother and the daughter church 
could not be too wide. 

By degrees, as old conceits gave 
place to new, nature fo far prevailed, 
that the objedions to getting money in 
general, were pretty well over-ruled : 
but ftill this Jewifii way of getting ir, 
was too odious to be endured. Chrif- 
tians were too intent upon plaguing 
Jews, to liften to the fuggcftion of 
doing as Jews did, even though mo- 
ney were to be got by it. Indeed the 
cafier method, and a method prettjr 
much in vogue, was, to let the Jewg 

get 
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get the money any how they could, 
«nd then fqueeze it out of them as ic 
was wanted. 

lo proccfs of time, as queftions of 
all forts came under difcuflTion, and 
this, ibt the leaft interefting, ^mong 
the reft, the anti-jewifh lide of it found 
no unopportune fupport in a paflage 
of Ariftotle : that celebrated heathen, 
who, in aU matters wherein heathenifm 
did not dcflroy his competence, ha^l 
cftablilhed a defpotic empire over the 
Chriftian world. As f^te would have 
it, that great philofopher, with all hjs 
induftry» and all his peneeratipn, not- 
withftanding the great j:iumber of 
pieces of money that l;i.ad palTed 
through his hands (more perhaps 
than ever paiifed through the hands 
of philofopher before or fmce), and 
-AOtwithftanding the uncommon pains 
>he bad beftowed on the fubjedt of ge^ 

H 2 neration. 
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ficration, had never been able to dt{> 
cover, in any one piece of money, any 
organs for generating any other fuch 
piece. Emboldened by fo ftrong a body 
of negative proof, he ventured at laft 
to ulher into the world the refult of his 
obfervations, in the form of an univer- 
fal proportion, that all momy is in it$ 
Tiatun barren. You, my friend, to 
whofe caft of mind found rcafon is 
much more congenial than anticnt phi»» 
lofophy, you have, I dare to fay, gone 
before me in remarking, that the prac- 
tical inference from this Ihrewd obfer* 
vation, if it afforded any, fhould have 
been, that it would be to no purpofe 
for a man to try to get five per cent, 
out of money — not, that if he could 
contrive to get fo much, there would 
be any harm in it. But the fages of 
thofe days did not view the matter ia 
that lightt 

A con- 
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A confideration that did not happen 
to prcfcnt itfclf to that great philofo- 
^her, but which liad ic happened to 
prefent ixfclf, might not have been 
altogether unworthy of bis notice, is, 
»that though a dark would not begot 
.another daric, any more than it would a 
-ram, or an ewe, yet for a daric which 
a man borrowed, he might get a ram 
and a couple of ewes, and that the 
*cwes, were the ram left with them a 
certain time, would probably not be 
•barren. That then, at the end of the 
.year, he would find himfelf matter of 
his three ftieep, together with two, if 
> not three, lambs; and that, if he fold 
his (heep again to pay back his daric, 
and gave one of his lambs for the ufe 
K)f it in the mean time, he would be 
two lambs, or at leatt one lamb, richer, 
than if he bad made no fuch bar- 
vgain. 

H 3 Tl^efe 
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Thefe theological and philofophical 
conceits, the offspring of the dajr, were 
not ill feconded by principles of a 
more permanent complexion. 

The bufinefs of a money-lender, 
though only among Chriftians, and ia 
Chriftian times5aprofcribed profeflion, 
has no where, nor at any time, been a 
popular one. Thofe who have the re- 
folutioft to facrifice the prefent to fu- 
ture, are natural objeds of envy to 
thole who have facrificcd the future to 
the prefent. The children who have 
eat their cake are the natural enemies 
of the children who have theirs. 
While the money is hoped for, and 
for a fliort time after it has been re- 
ceived, he who lends it is a friend and 
bcnet'aftor : by the time the money is 
fpcnt, and the evil hour of reckoning 
is comf*, the benefador is fouod to 
have changed his nature^ and to have 

put 
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put on the tyrant and the oppreffor. It 
is an oppreflion for a man to reclaim his 
own money : it is none to keep it from 
him. Among the inconfidcrate, that 
is among the great mafs of mankind, 
felfifh afFedions confpire with the fe- 
cial in trcafuring up all favour for the 
man of diflipation, and in refufing juf- 
tice to the man of thrift who has fup- 
plied him. In fonie fiiapc or other that 
favour attends the chofcn objeft of it, 
through every ftage of his career. 
But, in no ftage of his career, can the 
man of thrift come in for any fhare of 
it. It is the general intereft (Tf thofe 
with whom a man lives, that his ex- 
pence fhould be at leaft as great as his 
circumftances will bear ! becaufe there 
are few expences which a man can 
launch into, but what the benefit of 
it is fhared, in fome proportion or 
other, by thofe with whom he lives. 

H 4 In 
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In that circle originates a (landing 
law, forbidding every man, on pain of 

infamy, co confine his expences within 
what is adjudged to be the meafure of 
his means, faving always the power of 
exceeding that limit, as much as he 
thinks proper : and the means affigned 
him by that law may be ever fo much 
beyond his real mean«^ but are fure 
never to fall fhort of them. So clofe 
is the combination thus formed be- 
tween the idea of merit and the idea 
of expenditure, that a difpofition to 
fpend finds favour in the eyes even of 
thofe who know that a man*s circum- 
ftances do not entitle him to the means : 
and an upftarr, whofe chief recom- 
mendation is this difpofition, fhall find 
himfelf to have purchafed a permanent 
fund of rcfpeft, to the prejudice of the 
very perfons at whofe expence he has 
been gratifying his appetites and his 

pride. 
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pride. The luftre, which the difplay 
of borrowed wealth has diffufed over 
his charadler, awes men, during the 
feafbn of his profperity, into a fub- 
miflion to his infolcnce : and when the 
hand of adverfity has overtaken hinrat 
iaft, the recolleftion of the height, 
from which he is fallen, throws the 
veil of compaffion over his injuftice. 

The condition of the man of thrift 
is the reverfc. His lading opulence 
procures him a (hare, at leaft, of the 
fame envy, that attends the prodigal's 
tranfient difplay : but the ufe he makes 
of it procures him no part of the fa- 
vour which attends the prodigal. In 
the fatisfaftions he <krives from that 
ufe, the plcafure of poflefTjon, and the 
idea of enjoyifig, at fomc diftant pe- 
riod, which may never arrive, nobody 
comes in for any fliare. In the midft 
of his opulence he is regarded as a 
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kind of infolvcnc, who refufc^ to ho* 
Dour the bills, which their rapacity 
would draw upon hino, and who is by 
fo much the more criminal than other 
infolvents, as not having the plea of in- 
ability for an excufe. 

Could there be any doubt of the dif- 
favour, which attends the caufe of the 
money-lender, in his competition with 
the borrower, and of the difpofition of 
the public judgment to facrifice the in- 
tereftof the former to that of the latter, 
the ftage would afford a compendious 
but a pretty conclufive proof of it. It 
is the bufinefs of the dramatift to 
ftudy, and to conform to, the humours 
and padions of thofe, on the pleafing 
of whom he depends for his fuccefs: 
it is the courfe which rcfledion muft 
fuggeft to every man, and which a 
man would naturally fall into, though 
he were not to think about it. He 

may, 
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may, and very frequently does, make 
magnificent pretences, of giving the 
law to them : but wo be to him that 
auempts to give them any other law 
than what they are difpofed already to 
receive. If he would attempt to lead 
them one inch, it mud be with great 
caution, and not without fuffering 
himfclf to be led by them at Icafl: 
a dozen. Now, I queftion, whether, 
amonor all the inllances in which a 
borrower and a lender of money have 
been brought together upon the ftage, 
from the days of Thefpis to the pre- 
fent, there ever was one, in which the 
former was not recommended to fa- 
vour in fome ihape or other, either to 
admiration, or to love, or to pity, or 
to all three ; and the other, the man of 
thrift, configned to infamy. 

Hence it is that, in reviewing and 
adjuring the interefts of thefe appa- 
rently 
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rencly rival parties, the advantage made 
by the borrower is fo apt Co flip out of 
fight, and that nnade by the lender to 
appear in fo exaggerated a point of 
view. Hence it i^, that though preju- 
dice }s fo far foftened, as to acquiefce 
in the lender*s making fotne advan- 
tage, left the borrower Ihould lofe 
altogether the benefit of his afliftance, 
yet (till the borrower is to have all the 
favour, and the lender's advantage is 
for ever to be clipped, and pared 
down, as low as it will bear. Firfl: it 
was to be confined to ten per cent, 
then to eight, then to fix, then to five, 
and now lately there was a report of 
its being to be brought down to four ; 
with conftant liberty to fink as much 
lower as it would. The burthen of 
thefe reftraints, of courfe, has been in* 
(ended exclufively for the lender : in 
reality, as I think you have fcen, i£ 

prelTcs 
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prefTes much more heavily upon the 
borrower : I mean him who either be- 
comes or in vain wi(he» to become fa. 
But theprefcnts dircfted by prejudice. 
Dr. Smith will tell us, are not always 
delivered according to their addrefs. 
It was thus that the mill-done delign* 
cd for the necks of thoie vermin, as 
they have been called, the dealers in 
corn, was found to fall upon the heads 
of the confumers. It is thus — but 
further examples would lead me fur- 
ther from the purpofe. 



LET 
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LETTER XL 



Compound Intereft. 



A Word or two I maft trouble you 
with, concerning compound intf' 
reft \ for compound intereft is dif. 
countenanced by the law, I fuppofe, 
as a fort of ufury. That, without an 
exprefs ftipulation, the law never gives 
it, I well remember: whether, in cafe 
of an exprefs ftipulation, the law al- 
lows it to be taken, I am not abfo- 
lutely certain. I (hould fuppofe it 
might: remembering covenants in 
mortgages that intereft fhould become 
principal. At any rate, I think the 
law cannot well punilh it under the 
name of ufury. 

5 If 
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If the difcountcnance fliewn to this 
arrangement be grounded on the hor- 
ror of the fin of ufury, the impro- 
priety of fuch drfcountenance foHows 
of courfc, from the arguments which 
ftiew the unfinfulnefs of that fin. 

Other argument againft it, I believe, 
was never attempted, unlefs it were the 
giving to fuch an arrangement the 
epithet of a hard one : in doing which, 
fomcthing more like a rcafon is given, 
than one gets in ordinary from tlie 
common law. 

If that confiftency were to be found 
in the common law, which has never 
yet been found in man's conduft, and 
which perhaps is hardly in man's na- 
ture, compound intereft never could 
have been denied. 

The views which fuggefted this 
^Jenial, were, I dare to fay, very good : 

• the 
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the efFedts of it are, I am certaiiH very 
pernicious* 

If the borrower pays the interefl ac 
the day» if he performs his engage- 
ment, that very engagement to which 
the law pretends to oblige him to con- 
form, the lender, who receives that in- 
tereft, makes compound intereft of 
courfe, by lending it out again, unlefs 
he choofes rather to expend it : he ex- 
perts to receive it at the day, or what 
meant the engagement ? if he fails of 
receiving it, he is by fo much a lofcr. 
The borrower, by paying it at the 
day, is no lofer : if he does not pay it 
at the day, he is by fo much a gainer : 
a pain of difappointmcnt takes place 
in the cafe of the one, while no fuch 
pain takes place in the cafe of the 
other. The caufc of him whofe con« 
tention is to catch again^ is thus pre* 

ferred 
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ferred to that of him whofe contention 
is to avoid a lofs : contrary to the rea- 
fonable and ufeful maxim of that 
branch of the common law which has 
acquired the name of equity. Th« 
gain, which the law in its tendernefs 
thus beftows on the defaulter, is an 
encouragement, a reward, which it 
holds out for breach of faith, for 
iniquity, for indolence, for negli-^ 
gence. 

The lofs, which it thus throws up« 
on the forbearing lender, is a punilh* 
ment which ic inflids on him for his 
forbearance : the power which it gives 
him of avoiding that lofs, by profecut- 
ing the borrower upon the inftant of 
failure, is thus converted into a reward 
which it holds out to him for his 
hard-hearted nefs and rigour. Man is 
not quite fo good as ic were to be 
wiihed he were ^ but he would be bad 

I indeed. 
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indeed, were he bad on all the occa^ 
iions where ihc law, as far as depends 
en her, has made ic his intcreft fo 
to be. 

It may be impoflible, fay you, it 
often is impoffible, for the borrower 
to pay the rntereft at the day : and you 
fay truly. What is 'the inference? 
That the creditor Ihould not have it in 
his power to ruin the debtor for not 
paying at the day, and that he Jhould 
receive a compenfation for the lofs oc- 
rafioncd by fuch failure.— 'He has it 
•in his power to ruin him, and he has 
it not in his power to obtafn fuch 
compenfation. The judge; were it 
poflible for an arrefted debtor to find 
his way into a judge's ch&mberinftead 
of a fpunging-houfe, might aw^rd a 
proper refpite, fuifed 10 the cfrcunv 
ftances of the parties. It is not poffi^ 
blc: but a refpite is pwrchafed, proper 

or 
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€r not proper, perhaps at ten times^ 
pcri>»ps at a hundred times the ex- 
pence of compotindjntercft, byr put- 
cbg in bail, and fighting the creditor 
ihcQUgh all the windings of mifchiey^ 
Qus and unneceflary delay. Of the? 
fatisfaftion due; either for t,he original 
failure, or for theXubfequcnt vqxation 
|)y which \i has been aggravated, no 
part is ever received by the injured 
creditor: but th? inftruments of the 
lavy receive, perhaps at his expence^ 
perhaps at the dcbi!or*», perhaps icn 
times^ perhaps a hundred* times- the 
amount of that fausfa£tion> . 3uoh ig 
the refult of this tendernefs of the 
law* 

It is in confcquence of fuch tender- 
nefs that on fo many occafions a man, 
though ever fo able, would find him- 
felf a lofer by paying his juft debts: 
thofe very debts of which the law has 
( /! . I 2 recognized 
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recognized the juftice. The man who 
obeys the diftates of common honefty, 
the man who does what the law pre- 
tends CO bid him, is wanting to him- 
felf. Hence your regular and fecureljr 
profitable writs of error in the houfe of 
lords : hence y&ur random and vindic- 
tive cofts of one hundred pounds, and 
two hundred pounds, now and then 
given in that houfe. It is natural^ 
and it is fomething, to find, in a com- 
pany of lords, a zeal for juftice : it is 
not natural, to find, in fuch a com- 
pany, a difpofition to bend down U^ 
the toil of calculation. 
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Maintenance and Champerty. 



HAVING in the preceding letters 
had occaiion to lay down, and, 
as I Hatter myfelf, to make good, the 
general principle, that no man of ripe 
years ^ and of found mind^ ought ^ out of 
hving^hndnefs to him^ to be hindered from 
making fuch bargain^ in the way of obtain* 
ing money ^ as^ aSling with bis eyes open^ 
be dieems conducive to bis interefl^ I will 
take your leave for pudding it a little 
farther, and extending the application 
of it to another clafs of regulations ft ill 
lefs defcnfible. I mean the antique 

I 3 laws 
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laws againll what are called Mainte- 
nance and Champerty. 

To the htrad of Maintenance^ I think 
you refer, befides o^hcr offcncci which 
are to the prefent purpofe, that of pur- 
chafing, upon any tfjxns, any f claim, 
which it requires a fuit at law, or in 
equity, to enforce. 

Champerty, which is but apafficjj- 
Jar modification of chis fin of Makid^ 
nance, is, I think, the furniihing' « 
man who has fuch a claim, with regard 
to a real eilate, fuch money as he may 
have occafion for, to carry on fuch 
claim, upon the terms of receiving % 
part of the eftate in cafe of fuccefs. * 

"What the penalties arc for thefc 
offences I do not recolleft, nor do I 
think it worth while hunting for thenfi^ 
though I have Blackftone at my elbow*. 
They are, at any rate, fufficicntly fe- 

Tcrc 
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vtrt to anfwer the purpofe, the whcc 
as the bargain is made void. : 

To illuftrate the mifchicvpufncfs of 
tjbe J^ws by which they have beei\ 
created, give me leave to tell you ^ 
ftory, which is but too true .an one, an4 
which happened to fall within my own 
obfervation. i 

A gentleman of my acquaintance 
had fuccceded, during his minority, ta 
an cft^ta of about 3000 1. a. year; X 
won*t fay where. His guardian, co.n-^ 
cealing frotfi him the value of the 
cftate, which circumftances rendered 
it eafy for him to do, got a convey- 
ance of it from him, during his non? 
pge, for a trifle. Immediately upon 
the ward's coming of age, the guardian^ 
keeping him flill in darknefs, round 
means to get the conveyance confirm- 
ed. Some years afterwards, the ward 
difcovered the value of the inheritance 

I 4 he 
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he bad been throwing away. Friirace 
reprefentacions proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffedual, he applied to a 
court of equity. The fuit was in fome 
forwardnefs : the opinion of the ableft 
counfel highly encouraging: but money 
there remained none. We all know 
but too well, that, in fpice of the un- 
impeachable integrity of the bench, 
that branch of juftice, which is parti- 
cularly dignified with the name of 
equity, is only for thofe who can aflFord 
to throw away one fortune for the 
chance of recovering another. Two 
perfons, however, were found, who, be- 
tween them, were content to defray the 
expence of the ticket for this lottery^ 
on condition of receiving half the 
pri2r. The proi^ft now became en- 
couraging: when unfortunately one of 
the adventurers, in exploring the re- 
ceflesof the bottomlefspit, happened to 

dig 
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dig up one of the old ftatutes againft 
Champerty. This blew up the whole 
projed : however the defendant, un* 
derftanding that, fome how or other» 
his antagonill had found fupport, had 
thought fit in the meantime to propofe 
terms, which the plaintiff, after hit 
iupport had thus dropped from under 
him, was very glad to clofe with. 
He received, I think it was, 3000L t 
and. for that he gave up the eftate^ 
which was worth about as much year- 
ly, together with the arrears, which 
were worth about as much as the 
eftate. 

Whether, in the barbarous age 
which gave birth to thefe barbarous 
{>recautionsi whether, even under the 
zenith of feudal anarchy, fuch fetter- 
ing regulations could have had reafon 
on their fide, is a queftion of curipfity 
rather thaa ufe. My notion is, ths^ 

there 
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ihcire neyer was » cJoo^t that there f»^ 
v,<x could have beea,.Dr can be a rime, 
«bea Ibbfc pufliing of -£uitors zwzy fix>in 
Oxirc with one kaind, while they are 
beckonec) into it with another, ^ould 

aoC|be a policy: equally faithtefs^ i^« 
conriftait, and af^iiird. But,. -what 
tWf}B rbody iDU&.acknawledgey. ;ist 
iimt^ to the times which caiied forth 
tbeie. laws, and in .ifhich aboe.tbey 
pould have ftarced:up^.the freficnt are 
afl:'OppQ&ce as.lJgbt iQ darkn^tfiK. A 
ttiifi^bicf^ in thofe tioOea^ if ifeemsi but 
i09 Qdmmon, though a miichief nocio 
be cured by fuch laws, was, thatrf 
fQ»n .wwld buy:a ;weak. clailXlf in 

jiopis9' thiat- pow^r tnjght .convert it 
into a ftrong onf, and thax the fword 
of a baron, ftalking into court with t 
rabble of retainers at his heels, might 
ftrike terror into the eyes of a judge 
upon the bench* At prefent, what 

cares 
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cprc&ilBjEnglifti judge f^t ihtSv^ox^ 
^/.en:iuf!d§ed barony ?r-l^eitjher fegrr 
Angnw,bppiP& hatiqg *lQr iqving> ;h« 
judg^jo£ our days is ^f a% 4iyii[> equ^ 
pMcgm l» adifliniflw, .ujp^ 4U Qcci^ 
fions, :lhftt fyttem, w^atcy^ if b^, f^ 
juftice, orifyufti^e^ Virhiftli.the Jaw h» 

been hoped for:. pne'»)W^ cQofqnant 
is hardiyljtQ. be wUb^d*.; We^Ubbfts 
indeed the. monopoiy,.Qf ji^ftice'agib'ft 
powrty :- wd fuch rtwWQpcrfy it U i'He 
direft tendency and ne^f&ry tS^dt i^i 
regulaupns like thefe tioftreingthen ao4 
corifirm. B.ut wim jthifl ifionQpoly ^ 
judgethacJtives nowb^t aUchargeabk. 
The .law. created this; monopoly : the 
law^ whenever it pleafes^nnay diiTolveit. 
I will jiot however fo ' far wander 
from my £ubj^£t as to e^iquire what 
' meafure 
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meafure might have been neceffary to 
afford a full relief to the cafe of that 
unfortunate gentleman, any more than 
to the cafes of fo many other gentle>i» 
men who might be found, as unfortu- 
nate as he, I will not inlift upon 
fo ftrange and fo inconceivable an ar« 
rangementy as chat of the judge's iee- 
ing both parties face to face in the 6rft 
inftance, obferving what the faAs are 
in difpucc, and declaring, chat as the 
fa£ts Ihould turn out this way or that 
way, fuch or fuch would be his decree. 
At prcfent, I confine myfelf to the 
removal of fuch part of the mifchief, as 
may arife from the general conceit of 
keeping men out of difficulties, by 
cutting them off from fuch means of 
relief as each man's fituation may af- 
ford. A fpunge in this, as in fo many 
other cafes, is the only needful, and 

only 
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onljr availing remedy: one ftroke of ic 
for che muftjr laws againft maintenance 
and champerty : another for the more 
recent ones againft ufury. Confider, 
for example, what would have refpec- 
tively been the efieft of two fuch 
ftrokes, in the cafe of the unfortunate 
gentleman I have been fpeaking of. 
By the firft, if what is called equity 
has any claim to confidence, he would 
have got, even after paying of his 
champerty-ufurers^ 1500L a year in 
land, and about as much in money: 
inftead of getting, and that only by am 
accident, 3000 1. once told. By the' 
other, there \\^xio faying tawhat a de- 
gree he might have been benefited. 
May I be allowed to ftretch fo far in 
favour (^ the law as to fuppofe, that to 
fmall a (iim as 500 L would have car- 
ried him through his fuit, in thecourfe 
of about three years ? I am ienfibl^ 

that 
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tbat may betbodghc but a (hort ftita^ 
and this buA ^flK>rt term, for ^ (Vfic ift 
eqojicy.: but, fcjr the purpofe of iUuf- 
(ration, in m^fSetyt as weJl.a» a longer^ 
Suppose hd had fought thig neceflary 
fum* in the way of borrowing ^ and had 
been fo fortunate, or, a3 : tHe laws 
a^inft the: fm of ufury would' flile it, 
ib unfbftunatc^ as co get ixat2oo. per 
tent. . He would then have purchafed 
his 6000 1. a year ac the price, of half as 
ihuch once.^atdy viz; 9000 K v inftead 
cf felling it it that price. Whether, if 
no iuch laws againft ufury bad bceA in 
being, he could havc( got the money, 
even at that rate, 1 will not pr^etend to 
IHy : perhaps hfc noight not havi? got it 
under .ten tioaes that rat^^. perhaps he 
might, have got it at the tenOb p'grt of 
that r^.. -Ijhus far, 1 tbi/}k^ we may 
/ay, xh4t .he; . might; an^ri.prob^Wy 
,wogW,!h^,e beeojibebctterrfor the re- 
:. • 6 peal 
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{)«1 of thofe laws: but thus^far we 
mud fay, that it is impoifible hefliould 
have been the worfc. The tcmns-y up* 
on which he met with ' adventurers 
willing to reli^jve him, though they 
come not within that fcantjr ^eld'^ 
which the'lavo^y In che harroW&neflDf its 
vietiirs, caM ^Pfary, do, in thc.f^^efoht 
cafe, at twenty years' purchafe of the 
goool. a year he wa» con ttnt to hiave 
iacriBced for ftreh* aftiftafice, amount, 
in efFcdt, to 400(y per cent. Wlieiher 
it was likely that any man, who was 
difpofed to venture his money,. at all, . 
upon fuch a chance, would have 
thought of infilling up6n fuch a rate 
of intcreft, I will leave you to ima- 
gine: but thus much may be faid with 
confidence, becaufe the fadl dcmon- 
ilrates ir, that, at a rate not exceeding 
this, the fum would aftually have been 
fupplicd. Whatever becomes then of 
■ i : : the 
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the laws againft maintenance and 
champerty, the example in queftion, 
when applied to the laws againft ufu^ 
ry, ought, I think, to be fufficient to 
convince us, that fo long as the ex- 
pence of feeking relief at law ftands on 
its preient footing, the purpofe of 
feeking that relief will, of itfelf, inde- 
pendently of every other, afibrd a fuf- 
ficient ground for allowing any man, 
or every man, to borrow money on any 
terms he can obtain it* 

Cricboff^ 

in White RuJJk^ 

March ijij. 
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LETTER XIII. 



^0 Dr. Smiib^ on ProjeSis in ArU % ^^c. 



SIR^ 

I Forget what fon of controvcrfy it 
was, among the Greeks, who hav- 
ing put himfclf to fchoo!, to a profcflbr 
of eminence, to learn what, in thofe 
days, went by the name of wifdom, 
chofe an attack upon his mafter for the 
firft public fpecimen of his profi- 
ciency. This fpecimen,. whatever en- 
tertainment it might have afforded to 
the audience, afforded,, it may be fup- 
pofed, no great fatisfaftion to the maf- 
ter : for the thefis was, that the pupil 

K owed 
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owed him nothing for his pains. For 
my part, being about to flicw myfclf 
in one refpedt as ungrateful as the 
Greek, it may be a matter of prudence 
for me to look out for fomething like 
candour by way of covering to my in- 
gratitude: inftead therefore of pre- 
tending to owe you nothing, I fhall 
begin with acknowledging, thar« as far 
as your track coincides with mine, i 
flxould come much nearer the trtsth, 
were I to fay I owed you every thing. 
Should it be my fortune to gain any 
advantage over you, it muft be with 
v^eapons which you have taught me ta 
ivieM, and with which you yourfelf 
have furni(hed me : for, as all the great 
fiandards of truth, which can be ap« 
pealed to in this line, owe, as far as I 
can understand, their eftabliihment to 
you, I can fee fcarce any other way of 
x}OD vising you of any error or ovcr« 

.fights 
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fight, than by judging you out of your 
own mouth. 

In the fcrics of letters to which this 
will form a fequel, I had travelled 
nearly thus far in my refearches into the 
policy of the laws fixing the rate of 
intcrcfl:, combating fuch arguments as 
fancy rather than obfervation had fug* 
gefted to my views, when, on a fud- 
den, recoileftion prefented we with 
your formidable image, beftriding the 
ground over which I was travelling 
pretty much at my eafe, and oppofing 
the (hicld of your authority to any ar- 
guments I could produce. 

It was a refledlion mentioned by Ci- 
cero as affording him fome comfort, 
that the employment his talents till 
that time had met with, had been 
chiefly on the defending fide. How 
little foever bleft, on any occafion, with 
any portion of his eloquence, I may» 

K 2 on 
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on the prcfcnt occafion, however, in- 
dulge myfelf with a portion of what 
conftituted his comfort : for, if I pre- 
furne to contend with you, it is only 
in defence of what I look upon as, not 
ofAy an innocent, but a mod merito- 
rious race of men, who are io unfortu- 
nate as to have fallen under the rod of 
your difpleafure. I mean prqjeSiors z 
under which invidious name I under- 
ftand you to comprehend, in particular, 
all fuch perfons as, in the purfuit of 
wealth, ftrike out into any new chan- 
nel, and more efpecially into any chan- 
nel of invention. 

It is with the profcfled view of 
checking, or rather of crulhing, thefc 
adventurous fpirits, whom you rank 
with *' prodigals,'* that you approve 
of the laws which limit the rate of in- 
tcreft, grounding yourfelf on the ten- 
dency, they appear to you to have, to 

keep 
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keep the capital of the country out 
of two fuch different fcts of hands. 

The paffage, I am fpeaking of, is 
in the fourth chapter of your fccond 
book, volume the fccond of the 8vo 
edition of 1784. ** The legal rate'* 
(you fay) " it is to be obfcrvcd, though 
** it ought to be fomewhat above, 
** ought not to be much above, the 
** lowcft market rate. If the legal rate 
'* ofintcrcft in Great Britain, forexam- 
*' pie, was fixed fo high as eight or ten 
** per cent, the greater part of the mo- 
** ney which was to be lent, would be 
** lent to prodigals and projeclors, who 
** alone would be willing to give this 
** high intereft. Sober people, who 
" will give for the ufe of money no 
*' more than a part of what they arc 
** likely to make by th« ufe of it, 
** would not venture into the compe- 
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" of the country would thus be kept 
** out of the hands which were moft 
likely to make a profitable and ad- 
vantageous ufe of it, and thrown 
into tliofe which were moft likely to 
wafte and deftroy it. Where the 
legal intereft, on the contrary, is 
fixed but a very little above the 
loweft market rate, fobcr people arc 
univerfally preferred as borrowers, 
to prodigals and projectors. The 
perfon who lends money, gets nearly 
** as much intereft from the former, as 
** he dares to take from the latter, 
** and his money is much fafer in the 
*' hands of the one fct of people than 
" in thofe of the other. A great part 
*' of the capital of the country is thus 
** thrown into the hands in which it 
•* is moft likely to be employed with 
" advantage.'* 

It happens fortunately for the fide 

you 
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you appear to have taken^ and as un- 
fortunately for mine, that the appella- 
tive, which the cuftom of the language 
has authorized you, and which the po- 
verty and perverfity of the language 
has in a manner forced you, to make 
ufe of, is one, which, along with the 
idea of the fort of perfons in queftion, 
conveys the idea of reprobation, as in- 
difcriminately and defervedly applied 
to them. With what juftice or con- 
fiftency, or by the influence of what 
caufes, this (lamp of indifcriminate re- 
probation has been thus affixed, it is 
not immediately ncceflary to enquire. 
But, that it does (land thus affixed, you 
and every body eife, I imagine, will be 
ready enough to allow. This being 
the cafe, the queftion {lands already 
decided, in the firfl: inftance at leafl', 
if not irrevocably, in the judgments of 
all thofe, who, unable or unwilling to 

K 4 be 
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be at the pains of analyfing their ideas, 
fufFer their minds to be led captive by 
the tyranny of founds : that is, I 
doubt, of by far the greater propor- 
tion of thofe whom we are likely to 
have to judge us. In the conceptions 
of all fuch perfons, to a(k whether it 
be fit to reftrain projedts, and projec- 
tors^ will be as much as to a(k, whe- 
ther it be fit to reftrain rafhncfs, and 
folly, and abfurdity, and knavery, and 
wafte. 

Of prodigals I Ihall fay no more at 
prcfcnt. I have already ftated my rea- 
fons for thinking, that it is not among 
them that we are to look for the natu- 
ral cuftomcrs for money at high rates 
of incercft. A« far as thofe reafons 
are conclufivc, it will follow, that, of 
the two forts of men you mcnrion as 
proper objects of the burthen of thefc 
Kftrainis, prociigals and projeftors, 

that 
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that burthen falls exclufively on the 
latter. As to thefe, what your defi- 
nition is of projeftors, and what de- 
fcriptions of pcrfons you meant to in- 
clude under the cenfure conveyed by 
that name, might be material for the 
purpofe of judging of the propriety of 
that cenfure, but m^akes no differ- 
ence in judging of the propriety of 
the law, which that cenfure is employ- 
ed to juftify. Whether you yourfelf, 
were the fcveral claffes of perfons made 
to pafs before you in review, would 
be difpofed to pick out this or that 
dafs, or this and that individual, in 
order to exempt them from fuch cen- 
fure, is what for that purpofe we have 
T)o need to enquire. The law, it is 
certain, makes no fuch diftindlions, it 
falls with equal vvcighr, and with all 
its weight, Uj)on all thofe perfons, 
without diftindion, to wiiom. the term 
frojcSlors^ in the moft unpartial and 

cxrcnfivd 
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cxtcnfivc fignification of which it is 
capable, can be applied. It falls at 
any rate (to repeat fome of the words 
of my former definition), upon all 
fuch perfonsy as, in the purfuic of 
wealth, or even of any other ob- 
jcft, endeavour, by the afliftance of 
wealth, to flrike into any channel of 
invention. It falls upon all fuch per- 
fons, as, in the cultivation of any of 
thofc arts which have been by way of 
eminence termed ufeful^ direft their en- 
deavours to any of thofe departments 
in which their utility fhines mod con- 
fpicuous and indubitable*, upon all 
fuch perfons as, in the line of any of 
their purfuits, aim at any thing that 
can be called improvement ; whether it 
confift in the production of any new 
article adapted to man's ufe, or in the 
meliorating the quality, or dimini(hing 
the expence, of any of thofc which are 
already known to us. It falls, in 

ihortf 
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fliort, upon every application of the 
human powers, in which ingenuity 
(lands in need of wealth for its af* 
fiftant. 

High and extraordinary rates of in- 
tereft, how little foever adapted to the 
fituation of the prodigal, are certainly, 
as you very juftly obferve, particularly 
adapted to the fituation of the pro- 
jedlor : not however to that of the im- 
prudent projeftor only, nor even to 
his cafe more than another's, but to 
that of the prudent and well-grounded 
projeftor, if the exiftence of fuch a 
being were to be fuppofed. Whatever 
be the prudence or other qualities of 
the projeft, in whatever circumftancc 
the novelty of it may lie, it has this 
circumftancc agatnft it, viz. that it is 
new. But the rates of intereft, the 
higheft rates allowed, are, as you ex- 
pref3ly fay they are, and as you would 
have them to be, adjufted to the fitu- 
ation 



^ 
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ation which the fort of trader is in, 
whofe trade runs in the old channels, 
and to the beft fecurity which fuch 
channels can afford. But, in the na- 
ture of things, no new trade, no trade 
carried on in any new channel, can af- 
ford a fecurity equal to that which 

may be afforded by a trade carried on 
in any of the old ones : in whatever 
light the matter might appear to per- 
fe<5t intelligence, in the eye of every 
prudent perfon, exerting the bcft pow- 
ers of judging which the fallible con- 
dition of the human faculties affords, 
the novelty of any commercial adven- 
ture will oppofe a chance of ill fuccefs, 
fuperadded to every one which could 
attend the fame, or any other, adven- 
ture, already tried, and proved to be 
profitable by experience. 

The limitation of the profit that is 
to be made, by lending money to per- 
sons embarked in trade, will render the 

men i::d 
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monied man more anxious, 70U may 
fay, about the goodnefs of his fecu- 
rity, and accordingly more anxious to 
fatisfy himfclf refpcfting the prudence 
of a projcft, in the carrying on of 
which the money is to be employed, 
than he would be otherwife : and in 
this way it may be thought that thefe 
laws have a tendency to pick out the 
good projeds from the bad, and fa- 
vour the former at the expence of the 
latter. The firft of thefe pofitions I 
admit : but I can never admit the 
confcquence to follow. A prudent 
man, (I mean nothing more than a man 
of ordinary prudence) a prudent man 
a6bing under the fole governance of 
prudential motives, I ftill fay will nor, 
in thefe circumftances, pick out the 
good projefts from the bad, for he 
will not meddle with projefts at all. 
He will pick out old-eftabliftied trades 

from 
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from all forts of projefts, good and 
bad; for with a new projcft, be it ever 
fo promifing, he never will have any 
thing to do. By every man that has 
money, five per cent, or whatever be 
the higheft legal rate, is at all times, 
and always will be, to be had upon the 
very beft fecurity, that the beft and 
moft profperous old-eftablifl>ed trade 
can afford. Traders in general, I be- 
lieve, it is commonly underftood, are 
well enough inclined to enlarge their 
capital, as far as all the money they 
can borrow at the highcft legal rate, 
while that rate is fo low as 5 per 
cent, will enlarge it. How it is pof- 
fible therefore for a projeft, be it ever 
fo promifing, to afford, to a lender at 
any fuch rate of intereft, terms equally 
advantageous, upon the whole, with 
thofe he might be fure of obtaining 
from an old-eftabliibcd bufinels, is more 

than 
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than I can conceive. Loans of mo- 
jiey may certainly chance, now and 
then, to find their way into the poc* 
Jccts of projeftors as well as of other 
men : but when this happens it muft 
be through incautioufnefs, or friend- 
fliip, or the expeftation of fome colla- 
teral benefit, and not through any idea 
vof the advantageoufnefs of thetranfac- 
tion, in the light of a pecuniary bar- 
gain; 

I fhould not expeft to fee it alledged, 
that there is any thing, that fhould ren- 
der the number of well-grounded pro- 
je6h, in-crnnparifonoftherll-grounded, 
kfe in tirme future^ than ithas been in 
i^ime paft. I am furc at leaft that I 
know of no reafons why it fhould be 
So, though I know of fome reafons, 
which 1 fliall beg leave to fubmit to 
3rou by and by, -which appear to me 
9 pretty 
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pretty good ones, why the advantage 
ihould be on the fide of futurity. But, 
unlefs the flock of well-grounded pro- 
jeAs is ah-eady fpent, and the whole 
ftock of ill-grounded proj/e£ls that 
ever were pofllblei are to be looked 
for exclufively in the time to come, 
the cenfure you have pafled on projec- 
tors, meafuring ftill the extent of it by 
that of the operation of the laws in the 
defence of which it is employed, Iook& 
as far backward as forward : it con- 
demns as rafh and ill-grounded, all 
thofe projedls, by which our fpccies. 
have been fuccef&vely advanced from 
that (late in which acorns were their 
food, and raw hides their cloathing,. 
to the ftate in which it Hands at pre- 
fent : for think. Sir, let me beg of you^ 
whether whatever is now the rouHnt 
of trade was nor, at its commence- 



menr. 
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mcnt, projeSl ? whether- whatever is 
now eJiabUJhment ^ was not, at one time; 
innovation ? 

How it is that the tribe of well- 
grounded projedls, and of prudent pro- 
jcdors (if by this time I may have 
your leave for applying this epithet to 
fome at leaft among the projeftors of 
time paft), have managed to ftruggle 
through the obftacks which the laws 
in queftion have been holding in their 
way, it is neither eafy to know, nor 
neceffary to enquire. Manifeft enough, 
I think, it muft be by this time, that 
difficulties, and thofc not inconfrdcr- 
able ones, thofe laws mud have been 
holding, in the way of projeds of all 
forts, of improvement '(if I may fay fo) 
?n every line, fo long as they have had 
exiftcncc : rcafonable therefore it muft 
be to conclude, that, had it not been 
for theft difcouragements, projects of 

L all 
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all forts, w^lUgrounded and fuccefsful 
oneS) as well as others, would have been 
more numerous than they havC; been : 
and that accordingly, on the other hand, 
as foonv if ever, as thefe discourage* 
ments fhall be removed, projeAs of all 
ibrts, and among the reft, well-ground- 
ed and fuccefsful ones, will be more 
numerous than 'they would otherwife 
have been : in (bort, that, as, without 
thefe difcouragements, the progrefs of 
mankind, in the career of profperity, 
would have been greater than it has 
been under them in time paft, (o^ 
were they to be removed, it would be 
at leaft proportionably greater in time 
feature. 

That I have done you no injuftice, 
an alligning to your idea of projectors 
fo great a latitude, and that the unfa* 
vourable opinion you have profcfled 
to entertain of them is not confined to 

he 
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dicaboi?e paflfage^.mighc be made, I 
think, pretty apparent, if it be mace«> 
rial, by another pafTage in the tenth 
chapter of your firft book *. '* The 
** fiftablifcmcnt of any aew manufac- 
^* turc, of any new branch of coin* 
*' mercc, or of any new praftice ia 
^* agriculture,** all thefe you compre- 
hend by narae under the lift of " pro^ 
jeSis:^^ of every one of them you ob* 
ferve, that *' it is a fpeculation from 
" which the pr^V^^r promifes himftjlf 
•* extraordinary profits. Thefe pro- 
^* fits (you add) arc fometimes very 
^^ great ^ and fometimes, more frequently 
•" perhaps^ they are quite otherwife : but 
** in general tliey bear no regular pra- 
■** portion to thofe of other old trades 
*' in the neighbourhood. If the pro* 
^**jeft fucceeds, they arc commonly 

'•Edit. 1784, 8vo. p. 177, 

- • ' >. ■ 
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•* ac firft very high. . When the trade 
^^ or praAice becomes thoroughly efta>- 
'* blifbed and well known, the com* 
** petition reduces them to the level of 
*^ other trades." But on this head I 
forbear to infift: nor Ihould I have 
taken this liberty of giving you back 
your own words, but in the hope of 
feeing fome alteration made in them in 
your next edition, fhould I be fortunate 
enough to find my fentiments confirm- 
ed by your*s. In other refpefits, what 
is eiTcntial to the publick, is, what the 
error is in the fentiments entertained, 
not who it is that entertains them, 

I know not whether the obferva^ 
tions which I have been troubling you 
with, will be thought to need, or whe- 
ther they will be thought to receive, 
any additional fupport from . thofe 
comfortable pofitions, of which you 
have made fuch good and fuch fre- 

ijuent 



^uentufe, concerning the oonftanc ten* 
dency of mankini to gee forward in 
the career of profpcrity, the prevalence 
of prudence over imprudence, in the 
fum of private conduft at leaft, and 
the fuperior iitnefs of individuals for 
managing their own pecuniary con- 
cern&, of which they know the parti- 
culars and the circumftances, in com- 
parifon of the legiflator, who can have 
no fuch knowledge. I will make the 
experiment : for, fo long as I have the 
itiorti Beat ion to fee you on the oppo- 
fite fide, I can never think the ground 
I have taken ftrong enough, while 
any thing remains that appears ca* 
pable of rendering it ftill ftronger. 

*' With regard to mifcondufl:, the 
" numHer of prudent and fuccefsfulun* 
" dertaki»gs"(you obferve*)** is every 

* B. II. ch. ill. «dlc. 8vo 1794, vol. ii. p. ao. 
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*^ where mooh greater than >thflt of ki- 
^^ judicious and: tinfuccefsfol ones* 
•' After all our complaints vf the frc» 
^^ quency of bankruptcies, the unhap- 
py men wh6 fall into this fnisfbr- 
tune make but a very fmall part cf 
the whole number engaged in trade^ 
*• and all other forts of bufinefs ; not 
" mucTi more perhaps than one in -a 
!* thoufand." 

•Tis in fupport of this pofitfon that 
you appeal to hiflory for th^ conftant 
and uninterrupted progrefs of mankind^ 
in one ifland at ieaft, in the career 
of profperity : calling upon any one 
who (hould entertain a doubt of the 
fa6b, to divide the hiftory into any 
number of periods, from the time of 
Ca^far's vific down to the prefent : pro- 
pofing for inftance the rcfpeftive aeras 
of the Reftcration, the Acceflion of Eli- 
zabcth, that of Henry VII. the Nor- 

7 man 
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nmn Cofuiiiefty and the Heptarchy, and 
putting it to the fceptic to find out, if 
he can, among all thefe periods, any 
one at which the condition of the 
coiMitry was not^ naore profperous than 
at the period imniediately preceding 
it; fpite of fo manyivars, and fires^ 
and plagues, and all other public cala- 
mities, with which it has been at dif- 
ferent times alHifted, whether by the 
hand of God, or by the rrtifconduft of 
the fovereign. No very eafy ta(k, I be- 
lieve : the faft is too manifeft for the 
moft jaundiced eye to efcape feeing 
it : — But what and whom are we to 
thank for it, but projedls, and pro- 
jeftors ? 

" No/* I think I hear you faying, 
I will not thank projedlors for it, I 
will rather thank the laws, which by 
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fixing the rates of intereft have 
** been exercrfing their vigilance in 

L 4 ** repreffing 
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^^ reprelTing thq temerity of projedorSf 
^ and preventing their imprudence 
^' from making thafe defalcations from 
^^ the fum of national profperity which 
^' it would not have failed to make, 
'^ had it been left free. If, during all 
thefe periods, that adventurous race 
of men had been left at liberty by 
the laws to give full fcope to their 
^' ra(h enter prizes, the increafe of na- 
' ^^ tional profperity during thefe periods 
" might have afforded fomc ground 
* ^' for regarding them in a more favour- 
able point of view. But the fa& is, 
that their activity has had thefe laws 
^' to check it*, without which checks 
" you muft give me leave to fuppofe, 
that the current of profperity, if not 
totally ftopt, or turned the other 
*' way, would at any rate have been 
** more or lefs retarded. Here then" 
(you conclude) ** lies the difference 

^ betweea 
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^^ between us^: what you look.iy)oa 
^Vas the caufe of the increafe , about 
which we are both agreed, I look 
upon as an obftacle to it : and what 
you jiook upon as the obft^e^ I look 
** upon as the caufe.'* 

Inftead of dating this as a ibrc oi 
plea that might be urged by you, I 
ought, pesh^s, . rather to have men- 
tioned it as what might be urged hj 
fome people in your place x for as I do 
not imagine your penetration would 
fuffer you to reft facisiied with it, ftill 
lefs can I fuppofe that, if you were 
not, your candour would allow you to 
make ufe oF it as if you were. 

To prevent your refting fatisfied 
with ir, the following con£dcrations 
would I think be fufficient. 

In the firft place, of the feven pe- 
riods which you have pitched upon, 
,as fo many ftages for the eye to reft 



it in ' viewing ' the progrcft of profpc- 
rity, it is only during flic three laft, 
that the country has had the benefit, 
if fuch we are to call it, of thefe laws ; 
for tt is to the reign of Henry VHI. 
that we owe the firfl: of thcih. 

Here a multitude of (jueftions might 
be Ufartkd : Whcthfcr'tbe curbmg of 
projt'ftors formed any *part of the de- 
fign df that firft ftatute> or whether 
the views of it were not wholly con- 
fined to the reducing the gains of that 
obnoxioiis and envied clafs of men, 
the mohey-lcndcrs? Whether projeftors 
have been moft abundant before that 
ilatute, or fince that ftatute? And 
whether the nation has' fuffered, as you 
might fty — benefited, as I fhould fay, 
moft by them, upon the whole, dur- 
ing the former period or the latter ? 
All thefe difcufllons, and many more 
that might beftarted, I decline engag- 
ing 



bg iot as more iikely to retard^ thaa 
to ibnrard, nmr coming to any^igrw* 
ment cooarrmng the main ^fwjftion. 

In the next place, I muft hert take 
the iibeity of ceferring you to the 
proofs which I think I ha v« * ^lead)^ 
giTen, of the prppofitian, that 'the tt* 
ftrainfB in queftion coukl wrcr have 
had the^ tStdij m any degree, ef lefleR'* 
ing the )>t*oporcion of bad projefts ta 
good ones, but onl^y of diminifhing^ 
as far as their influence may have es- 
tended, the total number of prqjefbs^ 
good and bad together. What?ever 
therefore was the genera) tendency of 
the projefting fpirit prcvioufly to the 
iirft of thefe laws, fuch it mull have 
remained ever fince, for any eflfeift 
which they could have had in purify* 
ing and correding it. 

But what may appear more fatisfac- 
tory perhaps than both the above con* 

fiderations. 
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fiderations, and may afford \is the befi: 
lielp towards^xcricacragtMirfclves from 
the- perplexity, ¥^hich the plea I have 
been combating (and which I thought 
it neceflKy to bring to view, as the 
beft that could be ui^ed) feems much 
better calculated to plunge us into, 
than iKiflg us out of, is, the confide* 
ration: ff the fmall effeft which the 
greateft wafte that can be conceived to 
have been made within any compafs of 
time, by injudicious projef^s, can have 
had on the fum of profperity, even in 
the eftimation of thofe whofe opinion 
is mod unfavourable to projedors, in 
comparifon of the tffeft which within 
ihe fame compafs of time muft have 
been produced hy prodigality.^ 

Of the two caufes, and only two 
caufes, which you mention, as contri- 
buting to retard the accumulation of 
iiational wcalch, as f^r as the condufl: 

*of 
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of individuals i$ concerned, projeftf ng, 
as I oblerved before, is the one, and 
prodigality is the other : but the de- 
triment, which foctety can receive even 
from the concurrent efficacy of both 
thefe caufes, you reprefent, on feve- 
iral occafions, as inconfiderable \ and^ 

• 

if I do not mifapprehend you^ too 
inconfiderable, either to need, or ta 
warrant, the interpofition of govern- 
bient to oppofe it. Be this as it may 
with regard to projecting and pro- 
digality taken together, with regard 
to prodigality at leaft, I am certain I 
do not mifapprehend you. On this 
fubjcft you ride triumphant, and 
chaftife the " impertinence and pre-^ 
** fumptign of kings and minifters,** 
with a tone of authority, whicK it re- 
quired a courage like your's to ven- 
ture upon, and a genius like yovir's 

to 
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to warrant a man ta aflame *. Afcec 
drawing the parallel Ije^weeti private 
thrift and public profuQon ^^ It it " 
<you conclude) ^^ the higheft iroper- 
^^ tioence and prefumption therefore in 
^' kings and miniftera 4o preteud to 
^^ wnub Qvtr the (coH0my of frwott 
^* peapU^ and to retrain their expence, 
^^ either by fumptuary laws, or by 
** prohibiting the importatbn of fo- 
^^ reigp luxuries. They are themfelves 
V" always, and without exception, the 
^* greateft fpendthrifts in the fociety. 
^* Let them look well after thehr own 
*^ expence, and they may iafely truft 
^^ private people with theirs. If their 
^* own extravagance does not ruin 
*^ the (late, chat of their fubjefts never 
** will." 

^ B. II, ch, 4ii« vol. ii. p. 27* edit. 8v9* 
4734. 
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That the ennploying the €xpedicnc| 
you mention for r^ftr^aingr |nx)dig:ar 
lUy* is indeed generall}r, perhaps* even 
without exception, itppFoper^ and in 
Tnany cafes even ridiculous, I agree 
with youi nor will I here ftep afide 
from my fubjef): to defend from that 
imputation another n[K>de fuggefted in 
f former part of cheie papers. But 
however prefumptuous and imperti- 
nent it may be for the fovereign to at* 
tempt in any w^y to check by legal 
reftraints the prodigality of individuals, 
to attempt to check their had manage^ 
ment by fuch reft rain ts feems abun- 
dantly more ib. To ^rr in the way of 
prodigality is the lot, though, as you 
well obferve, not of mat^ men, in 
comparifon of the whole qiafs of man- 
kind, yet at lead of any man : the ftuflf 
iit to make a prodigal of is to be found 
in every alehoufci and under every 

hedge. 
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hedge. But even to itr in the way of 
projeding is the lot only of the privi- 
leged few* Prodigality, though not 
fo common as to make any very ma* 
terial drain from the general mafs of 
wealth, is however too common to be 
regarded as a mark of diftinAion or 
as a (ingularity. But the (lepping 
afide from any of the beaten paths of 
traffic, is regarded as a fingulariry, as 
ferving to diftinguifh a man from other 
men. Even where it requires no ge- 
nius, no peculiarity of talent, as where 
it confifts in nothing more than the 
finding out a new market to buy or 
fell in, it requires however at leaft a 
degree of courage, which is not to be 
found in the common herd of men*. 
What (hall we fay of it, where, in ad- 
dition to the vulgar quality of cou- 
rage, it requires the rare endowment 
of genius, as in the iaftance of all thofe 

fuccedive 
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fucceflivc cnterprizcs by which arts 
and manufadures have been brought 
from their original nothing to their 
prefent fplendor? Think how fmall 
a part of the community thefe muft 
make, in comparifon of the race of 
prodigals 5 of that very race, which, 
were it only on account of '^the fmall- 
nefs of its number, would appear too 
inconfiderable to you to dcfervc atten- 
tion. Yet prodigality is eflcntially 
and neceffarily hurtful, as far as it goes, 
to the opulence of the ftate : projeft- 
ing, only by accident. Every prodi- 
gal, without exception, impairs, by the 
very fuppofition impairs, if he does 
not annihilate, his fortune. But it 
certainly is not every projector that 
impairs his : it is not every projeftor 
that would have done fo, had there 
been none of thofe wife laws to hin- 
der him : for the fabric of national 

M opulence. 
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opulence, that fabric of which you 
proclaim, with fo generous an exulta- 
tion, the continual increafe, that fa- 
bric, in every apartnrjcnt of which, 
innumerable as they are, it required 
the reprobated hand of a projector to 
lay the firfl: done, has required fome 
hands at lead to be employed^ and 
that fuccefsfully employed. When in 
comparifon of the number of prodi^ 
gals, which is too inconfiderable to 
deferve notice, the number of projec- 
tors-of all kinds is fo much more in*- 
confiderabte — and when from this in- 
confiderable number, mult be deduc- 
ed, the not inconfiderable proportion 
of fuccefsful projeftors — and from this 
remainder again, all thofe who can 
carry on their projeds without need of 
borrowing"— think whether it is poffible, 
that this laft remainder could afford a 
multitude! the reducing of which 

would 
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would be dn objeft^ deferving the ift. 
terpofition of government by iti mag- 
nitude, even taking for granted that 
it were an objcft proper in its na- 
ture ? 

If it be ftill a queftion, M^hethef it 
be worth while for governtnent, bf its 
rtajbn^ to attempt to controul th^ con- 
duA of men vifibly and undeniably 
under the dominion of pajftdn^ and 
aftingi under that dominion, cbMt^^^ 
tb the dilates of theif t^^Ti reafon ; in 
fhdrt, to effeft what is acknowledged 
to be their b^ftter judgment, againft 
i¥hat every body, even themfclve^, 
would acknowledge to be their worfe; 

• 

ii it endurable that the legiflaJStt: 
Ihould by violence fabftitnte his dwft 
pfctendfcd rcafon, the rcfult of a md- 
mentary and fcornful glance, the ofF- 
fpfing Off wantonnefs and arrogance, 
much rather than of focial anxiety and 

M 2 ftudy. 
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ftudf t in tbr place taf the humble rei- 
£>o c^ iodiinduals, bisding ideif with 
all its force to that very otgeft which 
lie prcimds to hare in view? — Nor 
let it be forgoncn, that, on the fide of 
the individual in this ilrasge compe- 
ddoa, there is the moft perfeA and 
minute knowledge and infbrxxuicion,' 
which iotercil, the whole intereft of a 
inan*s rrpuution and fortune, can en- 
fure : on the fide of the legiflator, the 
mod perfed ignorance. All that he 
knows, all that he can know, is, that 
the cnterprize is a pryeS^ which, mere- 
ly becaufe it is fufceptible of that ob- 
noxious name, he looks upon as a fort 
of cock, for him, in childi(h wanton- 
ne{s, to (hip at.— Shall the blind lead 
the blind ? is a queftion that has been 
put of old to indicate the height of 
folly : but what then ihall we fay of 
him wbo^ being neceflarily blind, in- 

fifta 
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fifts on leading, in paths he never trod 
in, thofe who can fee ? 

It mud be by fome diftinflion too 
fine for my conception, if you clear 
yourfelf from the having taken, on 
another occafion, but on the very- 
point in qucftion, the fide, on which 
it would be my ambition to fee you 

fix. 

What is the fpecies of domeftic 
induftry which his capital can em- 
ploy, and of which the produce is 
*' likely to be of the greateft value,' 
" every individual *' (you fay ♦), " it 
^^ is evident, can, in his local fituation, 
** judge much better than any ftatef- 
•* man or lawgiver can do for him.' 
The ftatefman, who (hould attempt 
to diredl private people in what 
^ manner they ought to employ their 

^ D» ivt ph* ^9 vol. ii. p« iS2, edit* Svo. 
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** capiuls, would not only load him- 
** felf with a moft unneccfikry atten- 
^^ tion, but affume an authority which 
*^ could fafely be trufted, not onlv to 
*' no finglc perfon, but to no council 
*' or fenate whatfoever, and which 
•* would no where be fo dangerous as 
*' in the hands of a man who had folly 
" and prefumption enough to fancy 
" himfelf fit toexfrcife it. 

** To give the monopoly of the 
" home market to the produce of do* 
** meftic induftry, in any particular 
** art or manufe£ture, is in fomc mea- 
** fure to diredb private people in what 
" manner they ought to employ their 
'^ capitals, and moH in almod all cafes 
*^ be either a ufdlels or a hurtful regu* 
*' lation."-^Thus far you : and I add, 
to limit the legal intereft to a rate at 
which the carriers on of the oldeft and 
beft-eftabliflied and lead hazardous 

trader 
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trades are always glad to borrow, is to 
give the monopoly of the money-mar- 
ket to thoTe traders, as againft the pro- 
jectors of new-imagined trades, not 
one of which but, were it only from 
the circumftances of its novelty, muft, 
as I have already obferved, appear 
more hazardous than the old. 

Thefe, ia comparifon^ are but in- 
conclufive topics. I touched upon 
them merely as affording, what ap* 
peared to me the only fhadow of a 
plea, that could be brought, in defence 
of the policy I am contending againft. 
I come bacl<: thq^efore to my firft 
ground, and beg you once more to 
confider, whether, of all that hod of* 
manufactures, which we both exult ia 
as the caufes and ingredients of na- 
tional profperity, there be a fingle one, 
that could have exifted at firft but in 
the fhape of a proje£t. But, if a re* 

M 4 gulatlon. 
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gulation, the tendency and tScdi of 
which is merely . to check projeds, 
in as far as they are projeds, without 
any fort of tendency, as I have (hewn, 
to weed out the bad ones, is defenfibic 
in its prefent ftate of imperfeft effica- 
cy, it fhould not only have been de- 
fenfibic, but much more worthy of 
our approbation, could the efficacy of 
it have been fo far ftrengthened and 
complcated as to have oppofed, from 
the beginning, an unfurmountablc bar 
to ail forts of projefts whatfoever: 
that is to fay, if flretching forth its 
hand over the firft rudiments of foci- 
ety, it had confined us, from the be- 
ginning, to mud for our habitations, 
to fkins for our cloathing, and to 
acorns for our food. 

I hope you may by this time be 
difpofed to allow me, that wc have 
not been ill ferved by the projecSts of 

time 
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time paft. 1 have already intimated, 
that I could not fee any reafon why 
we ftiould apprehend our being worfe. 
ferved by the projefts of time future. 
I will now venture to add, that I 
think I do fee reafon, why we {hould 
cxped to be ftill better and better 
ferved by thefe projects, than by thofc, 
I mean better upon the whole, in vir-» 
tue of the redudlion which experience, 
if experience be worth any thing, 
fhould make in the proportion of the 
number of the ill-grounded and unfuc- 
cefsful, to that of the well-grounded 
and fuccefsful ones. 

The career of art, the great road 
which receives the footftcps of pro- 
jectors, may be confidered as a vail, 
and perhaps unbounded, plain, be* 
ftrewed with gulphs, fuch as Curtius 
was fwallowed up in* Each requires 

an 
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an human vi(5lim to fall into it ere it 
can clofe, but when it once clofes, it 
clofes to open no more, and fo much 
of the path is fafe to thofe who fol- 
low. If the want of pcrfeft informa- 
tion of former milcarriages renders the 
reality of human life Icfs happy than 
this pifture, ftill the fimilitudc mud 
be acknow edged : and we fee at once 
the only plain and efFedual method 
for bringing that fimilitude dill nearer 
and nearer to perfcdlion •, I mean, the 
framing the hiftory of the projefts of 
time paft, and (what may be executed 
in much greater perfeftion were but a 
finger, held up by the hand of govern- 
ment) the making provifion for re- 
cording, and colledtingand publifhing 
as they arc brought forth, the race of 
thofe with wh'ch the womb of futuri- 
ty is ftill pregnant. But to purfue 

this 
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this idea, the execution of which is 
not within my competence, would lead 
me too far from the purpofe. 

Comfortable it is to rcfleft, that this 
ftate of continually-improving fecu- 
rity, is the natural ftate not only of the 
road to opulence, but of every other 
track of human life. In the war 
which induftry and ingenuity main- 
tain with fortune, paft ages of igno- 
rance and barbarifm form the forlorn 
hope, which has been detached on ad- 
vance, and made a facrifice of for the 
' fake of future. The golden age, it is 
but too true, is not the lot of the ge- 
neration in which we live : but, if it 
is to be found in any part of the track 
marked out for human cxiftence, it 
will be found, I truft, not in any part 
which is paft, but in fome part which 
is to come. 

But to return to the laws againft 

ufury. 
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gfury, and their reftraining influence 
on projectors. I have made it, I hope, 
pretty apparent, that thefe reftraints 
have no power or tendency to pick 
out bad projects from the good. Is it 
worth while to add, which I think I 
may do with fome truth, that the ten- 
dency of them is rather to pick the 
good out from the bad ? Thus niuch 
at leaft may be faid, and it comes 
to the fame thing, that there is one 
cafe in which, be the project what it 
may, they may have the effedt of 
checking it, and another in which they 
can have no fuch eJBTeCt, and that the 
firft has for its accompaniment, and 
that a necefTary one, a circumftance 
which has a ftrong tendency to fepa- 
rate and difcard every projeCt of the 
injudicious (tamp, but which is want- 
ing in the other cafe. I mean, in 4 
word, the benefit of dijcujfion. 

1% 
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It is evident enough, that upon all 
fuch projeds, whatever be their na- 
ture, as find funds fufficient to carry 
them on, in the hands of him whole 
invention gave them birth, thefe laws 
arc perfedly, and if by this time you 
will allow me to fay fo, very happily, 
-without power. But for thefe there 
has not neceffarily been any other 
judge, prior to experience, than the 
inventor's own partial affeftion. It is 
not only not ncceflary that they Ihould 
have had, but it is natural enough 
that they fhould not have had, any 
fuch judge : fince in moft cafes the 
advantage to be expedled from the 
projeft depends upon the exclufive 
property in it, and confequently 
upon the concealment of the princi- 
ple. Think, on the other hand, how 
different is the lot of that cntcrprizc 
which depends upon the good opinion 

of 
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of another man, that other, a man pof- 
fcflcd of the wealth which the projec- 
tor wants, and before whom neccffity 
forces him to appear in the character 
of a fuppliant at lead : happy if, in 
the imagination of his judgp, be adds 
not to that degrading charader, that of 
a vilionary enthufiaft or an impodor I 
At any race, there are, in this cafir, two 
wits, fet to fift into the merits of the 
projefl:, for one, which was employed 
upon that (ame talk in the other cafe : 
and of thcfe two there is oncj whofe 
prejudices are certainty not mo(k like- 
ly to be on the favourable fide. True 
it is, that in the jumble of occurrences, 
an over-fanguine projcftor may ftum- 
ble upon a patron as over-'fangutnc as 
himfelf ; and the wifbesmay bribe the 
judgment of the one, as they did of 
the other. The oppofite cafe, how- 
ever, yoo will allow, I think, to be by 
10 much 
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much the more natural. Whatever a 
man's wifhes may be for the fuccefs of 
an entcrprize not yet his own^ his fears 
are likely to be ftill tlronger. That 
fame pretty generally implanted prin- 
ciple of vanity and felf-conccit^ which 
difpofcs moft of us to over- value each 
of us his own conceptions, difpofcs us> 
in a proportionable degree, to under- 
value thofc of other men. 

Is it worth adding, though it be 
undeniably true, that could ic even be 
proved, by ever fo uncontrovertible 
evidence, that, from the beginning of 
time to the prefcnt day, there never 
was a projed that did not terminate in 
the ruin of its author, not even from 
fuch a fa(5l: as this could the legiflator 
derive any fufficient warrant, fo much 
as for wifhing to fee the fpirit of pro- 
jefts in any degree reprefled ?— The 
difcouraging motto, Sic vcs non vobis^ 

may 
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may be matter of ferious confideration 
to the individual^ but what is it to the 
Icgiflator ? What general, let him at- 
tack with ever fo fuperior an army, 
but knows that hundreds, or perhaps 
thoufands, muft perifli at the firft on- 
fet? Shall he, for. that confideration 
alone, lie inaftive in his lines? " Every 
** man for himfclf — but God," adds 
the proverb (and it might have added 
the general, and the legiflator, and all 
other public fervants), " for us all." 
Thofe facrifices of individual to gene- 
ral welfare, which, on fo many occa- 
fions, are made by third perfons againft 
men's wills, (hall the parties thcm- 
fclves be reftrained from making, when 
they do it of their own choice ? To tie 
men neck and heels, and throw them 
into the gulphs I have been fpeaking 
of, is altogether out of the queftion : 
but if at every gulph a Curtius ftands 

mounted 
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mounted and caparifoned, ready to 
take the leap, is it for the legiflator, in 
afitof old-womanifh tendernefs, to pull 
him away ? Laying even public intereft 
out of the queftion, and confidering 

nothing but the feelings of individuals, 
a legiflator would fcarcely do fo, who 
knew the value of hope, " the moft 
" precious gift of heaven." 

Confider, Sir, that it is not with the 
invention-lottery (that great branch of 
the projedl-lottery, for the fake of 
which I am defending the whole, and 
muft continue fo to do until you or 
fomebody elfe can (hew me how to de- 
fend it on better terms), it is not I 
fay with the invention-lottery, as with 
the mine-lottery, the privateering-lot- 
tery, and fo many other lotteries, which 
you fpeak of, and in no inftance, I 
thinkjvcry much to their advantage. In 

N thcfc 
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thefe lines, fuccefs does not, as in this, 
arife out of the embers of ill fuccefs, 
and thence propagate itfclf, by a happy 
contagion, perhaps to all eternity. Let 
Titius have found a mine, it is not the 
more eafy, but by fo much the lefs 
eafy, for Sempronius to find one too: 
let Titius have made a capture, it is 
not the more eafy, but by fo much the 
lefs eafy, for Sempronius to do the 
like. But let Titius have found out a 
new dye, more brilliant or more dura- 
ble than thofe in ufe, let him have in- 
vented a new and more convenient 
machine, or a new and more profiuble 
mode of husbandry, a thoufand dyers, 
ten thoufand mechanics, a hundred 
thoufand hufbandmcn, may repeat and 
multiply his fuccefs : and then, what 
is it to the public, though the for- 
ttune cf Xiiius, or of his ufurer, 

Should 
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'0K)qld haye fvinl(: under the isxpe« 
nment ? 

Birmingham aqd Sheffield are pi^ghr 
cd upon by you a^ eic^mpks, the onp 
of a projeding town, the Other of an 
ppprojefting one *. C^n ypw forgive 
fijy frying, I rather wonder that thia 
forfiparjfop of your own choofmg, did 
not fuggeft forpe fqfpicjons qf rhe ju& 
tice of the ponjceptions you had taken 
up, to the difadvantage c^ proje^Qr^* 
Sheffield is ap o\^ §^k : Birmingham, 
{}ut a mulhroom. What if we fhoul4 
i}nd the mi^fliroqni (I ill vafter gn4 
more vigorous th^n the oak ? Not but 
the one ^s well as the other, ^t what 
time ibever planted, mufl: equally 
Jiav« been planted by projcftors : for 
thpugh Tubal Cain bimfelf were to 

* f • L ah. ^, Y^f h P- X7i5> «dit* Sw« 
1784' 
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be brought pod from Armenia to 
England to plant Sheffield, Tubal 
Cain himfclf was as arrant a projeftor 
in his day, as ever Sir Thomas Lombe 
was, or bi(hop Blaife : but Birming- 
ham, it fcems, claims in common par- 
lance the title of a projecting town, to 
the exclufion of the other, becaufe, 
being but of yefterday, the fpirit of 
projeft fmells frelher and ftronger there 
than elfewhcre. 

When the odious found of the 
word projeElor no longer tingles in 
your ears, the race of men thus ftigma- 
tized do not always find you their ene- 
my. Projcfts, even under the name 
of ** dangerous and expenfive expcri- 
" ments," are rcprefented as not unfit 
to be encouraged, even though mono« 
poly be the means : and the monopoly 
is defended in that inftance, by Fts fimi- 

larity 
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larity to other inftanccs, in which 
the like means arc employed to the 
like purpofe. 

" When a company of merchants 
** undertake at their own rifle and cx- 
** pence to eftablifli a new trade, with 
** fome remote and barbarous nation, ic 
*' may not be unreafonable" (you ob- 
ferve) " to incorporate them into a 
joint-ftock company, and to grant 
them, in cafe of their fuccefs, a mono- 
poly of the trade for a certain number 
of years. It is the eafieft and moft 
natural way, in which the Hate can 
recompenfe them, for hazarding a 
dangreous andexpenfiveexperiment, 
of which the public is afterwards 
to reap the benefit. A temporary mo- 
nopoly of this kind may be vindi- 
cated, upon the fame principles, 
upon which a like monopoly of a 
\^ new machine is granted to its in- 

N 3 ;Wcntor, 
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*' Tcntor, and that of a dcw book to its 
** author.'^ 

Private rcfpcft muft not ftbp ine 
from embracmg this occafibn of giT« 
ing a warning, which is (b inisch need- 
ed by mankind. If fo original and 
independent a fpirit has not been al- 
ways able to fave itfelf from being 
drawn afide by the faTcihatioh of 
founds, into the paths of vulgar preju- 
dice, how ftrid a watch ought not 
men of common mould to fet over 
their judgments, to ftve themfelves 
from being led aftray by fimilar de« 
hifions ? 

I have fometimes been tempted to 
thinks that were it in the power of laws 
to put wtfrds under profcrfption, as 
it is to put ffieHy the caufe bf inventive 
induftry might perhaps derive icdVccly 
lefs afljftance from a bill bf attainder 
i^inft the ^ords priyeff and frojtSm^ 

than 
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than it has derived from the aft au- 
thorizing the grant of patents, I 
(hould add, however, for a time : for 
even then the envy, and vanity, and 
wounded pride, of the uningcnious 
herd, would fooner or later infufe 
their venom into -fome other word, 
and fet it up as a new tyrant, to hover, 
like its prcdcceflbj, over the birth of 
infant genius, and crufli it in its era* 
die. 

Will not you accufe me of puftiing 
malice beyond all bounds, if I bring 
down againftyou fo ufeful and public- 

Spirited a body of men, as the mem- 
bers of the Socittj for the Encourage* 
ment of Arts? I do not, muft not, 
care : for you command too much rc- 
fpedt to have any claim to mercy. At 
leaft you will not accufe me of fpiriting 
up againft you barbarian enemies, and 

N 4 devoting 
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devoting you to the vengeance of Che- 
rokees and Chicafaws. 

Of that popular inftitution, the ve- 
ry profcffcd and capital objedts is the 
encouragement of projefts, and the 
propagating of that obnoxious breed, 
the crulhing of which you commend 
as a fit cxercife for the arm of power. 
But if it be right to crufh the afting 
malefaftors, it would be downright in- 
confiftcncy not to crufh, at the fame 
time, or rather not to begin with 
crufhing, thefe xheir hirers and abet- 
tors. Thank then their inadvertence, 
or their generofity, or their prudence, 
if their beadle has not yet received 
orders to. burn in ceremony, as a libel 
on the fociety, a book that does ho- 
nour to the age. 

Afcer having had the boldnefs to 
accufc fo great a mafler of having 

fallen 
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fallen unawares into an error, may 1 
take the ftill farther liberty, of fetting 
conjefturc to work to account for it ? 
Scarce any man, perhaps no man,' can 
puih the work of creation, in any line, 
to fuch a pitch of compleatnefs, as to 
have gone through the talk of examin- 
ing with his own eyes into the grounds 
of every pofition, without exception, 
which he has had occafion to employ. 
You heard the public voice, ftrength- 
en^d by that of law, proclaiming all 
round you, that ufury was a fad thing, 
and ufurers a wicked and pernicious 
fet of men : you heard from one at 
leaft of thofe quarters, that projedlors 
were either a foolifli and contemptible 
race, or a knavifli and deftruftive one: 
Hurried away by the throng, and tak- 
ing very naturally for granted, that 
what every body faid muft have fomc 
ground for it, you havejoinedthecry^ 

and 
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and added your fuffrag^ to the reft* 
PoQibly toot among the crowd of pro- 
jeftors which the lottery of occurrences 
happened to prefent to your obfcrva- 
tion, the prejudicial fort may have 
borne fuch a proportion to the bene- 
ficial, or (hewn chemfelves in fo much 
fltonger colours, as to have given the 
popular nocbn a firnier hold in your 
judgment, than it would have had, had 
the contrary proportion happened to 
prefent itfclf to your notice. To al- 
low no more weight to examples that 
fall clofe under our eyes, than to thofe 
which have fallen at ever fo great a 
diftancc— -to fufiw the judgment on no 
occafion to indulge itfelf in the licence 
of a too hafty and extcnfive generali- 
fation— not to give any propofition 
footing there, till after all foch defalca- 
tions have been made, as are necelTary 
to reduce it within the limits of rigid 

truth 
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truth— thtfc are liawi, the complect ob-^ 
fervjlntc whereof forms the ultimate,, 
and hitherto, l^erhaps for ever, ideal 
term of humin wifd'dtn* 

You have defended againft unmerit- 
ed obloquy two cliafie^ of men, the one 
innocent at leeft, the other highly ufe- 
ful ; the rpreaderd of £ngli(h arts in 
foreign elimes*, and thofe whofc m* 
duftry ewrts itfeif in diftributing that 
ncccffary commodity, which is called 
by the way of eminence the dafF of 
life. Mky I flatter myfelf with having 
fucceedcd at laft in my endeavours,. 
to recommend to the fame powerful 
proteftion, tW6 other highly ufeful 
and equally perfecuted fcts of men, 
wfurcrs and projcftors.— ^Yes'-^l will, 
for the momtrtt^ at leaft, indulge fo 

^ B. IV. ch. 8. vol. fi. p. 514. et alilfg 
idit» 8vo. 1784. 
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flattering an idea : and, in purfuance of 
it, leaving ufurcrs, for whom I have 
iaid enough already, I will confider 
myfclf as joined now with you in the 
fame commilTion, and thinking with 
you of the beft means of relieving the 
projeftor from the load of difcourage-* 
ment laid on him by thefe law&, in fo 
far as the pre flu re of them falls parti- 
cularly upon him. In my own view 
of the matter, indeed, no temperament, 
no middle courfe, is either neceflary or 
proper : the only pcrfeftly effedtual, is 
the only perfectly proper remedy, — a 
fpunge. But, as nothing is more com- 
mon with mankind, than to give oppo-* 
fite receptions, to conclufions flowing 
with equal neceffity from the fame 
principle! let us accommodate our 
views to that contingency. 

According to this idea, the objeft, 
as far as conflned. to the prefent 

cafcy 
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cafe, Ihould be, to provide, in favour 
of projedtors only, a difpcnfation from 
the rigour of the anti-ufurious laws : 
fuch, for inftance, as is enjoyed by per^ 
fons engaged in the carrying trade, in 
virtue of the indulgence given to loans 
made on the footing of refpondentia or 
bottomry. As to abufe, I fee not why 
the danger of it (hould be greater in this 
cafe than in thofe. Whether a fum of mo- 
ney be embarked, or not embarked, in 
fuch or fuch a new manufadure on 
land, (hould not, in its own nature, be 
a faft much more difficult to afcertain, 
than whether it be embarked, or not 
embarked, in fuch or fuch a trading 
adventure by fea : and, in the one cafe 
as in the other, the payment of the in- 
terefl-, as well as the repayment of the 
principal, might be made to depend 
upon thefuccefs of the adventure. To 
confine the indulgence to new under- 
takings, 
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takings, the having obtained a patent 
for fome invention, and the contipu^ 
ance of the term of the patent, rnighc 
be made conditjona of the allowance 
given to the bargain : to this might be 
added affidavits, expreffive of the in*- 
tended application, and bonds, with 
furcties, conditioned for the perfoFm? 
ance of the intention fo declared % to 
be regiftered in one of the patent-^ 
oflices or elfewhere. After this, aifida* 
vits once a year, or oftener, during 
the fubfiftence of the contrad, declar- 
ing what has been done in execution 
of it. 

If the Icading-ftring i$ not yet 
thought tight enough, boards of c/)n* 
troul might be inftituted to draw ic 
tighter. Then opens a fcene of vexa* 
tion and intrigue : wade of time con^* 
fumed in courting the favour of th; 

members pf ;he bpard: waftc (^ (ime^ 

in 
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in opening their undcrftandings,clcnch* 
cd perhaps by ignorance, at any rate 
by difdain, and felf-fufEciency, and 
vanity, and pride : the favour (for 
pride will make it a favour) granted 
to (kill in the arts of fclf- recommen- 
dation and cabal, devoid of inventive 
merits and refuled to naked merit un- 
adorned by pra&ice in thofe arts : 
wafte of time on the part of the per* 
fons themfclves engaged in this imper- 
tinent inquiry : wafte of fomebody's 
money in paying them for this wafto 
of time. All thefe may be ncceflary 
evils, where the money to be beftowed 
is public money: how idle where it is 
the party's own ! I will not plague you^ 
nor myfelf^ with enquiring of whom 
ihall be compofed chis board of nurfes 
to grown gentlemen : were it only to 
cut the matter fliort, one might name 
at once the Committees of -the Society 
^8 of 
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of Arts. There you have a body of 
men ready trained in the condudl of 
enquiries, which refemble that in quef«. 
tion, in every circumftance, but that 
which renders it ridiculous : the mem- 
bers or reprefentatives of this demo* 
cratic body would be as likely, I take 
it, to difcharge fuch a truft with fide** 
lity and fkill, as any ariftocracy that 
could be fubftituted in their room» 

Crichoffy 

in White RuJJia^ 

March 1787, 
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